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ON PICKET DUTY. 
[This poem will derive special interest from the 
fact that it is from the pen of the sister of the late 
lamented Theodore Winthrop.] 


WiTHIN a green and shadowy wood, 
Circled with spring, alone I stood : 
The nook was peaceful, fair, and good. 


The wild-plum blossoms lured the bees ; 
The birds sang madly in the trees ; 
Magnolia-scents were on the breeze. 


All else was silent ; but the ear 
Caught sounds of distant bugle clear, 
And heard the bullets whistle near,— 


When from the winding river’s shore 
The rebel guns began to roar, 
And ours to answer, thundering o'er ; 


And echoed from the wooded hill, 
Repeated and repeated still, 
Through all my soul they seemed to thrill. 


For, as their rattling storm awoke, 
And loud and fast the discord broke, 
In rude and trenchant words they spoke. 


** We hate!” boomed fiercely o’er the tide $ 
**We fear not !’’ from the other side ; 
‘“* We strike !’’ the rebel guns replied. . 


Quick roared our answer, ‘‘ We defend !’’ 
**Our rights!’ the battle-sounds contend ; 
‘** The rights of all /’’ we answer send. 


** We conquer !’ rolled across the wave ; 
**We persevere !’’ our answer gave ; 
“Our chivalry !*? they wildly rave. 


“Ours are the brave!’ ** Be ours the free! ”? 
** Be ours the slave, the masters we! ’’ 
** On us their blood no more shall be! ”’ 


As when some magic word is spoken, 
By which a wizard spell is broken, 
‘There was a silence at that token. 


The wild birds dared once more to sing, 
I heard the pineboughs whispering, 
And trickling of a silver spring. 


Then crashing forth with smoke and din, 
Once more the rattling sounds begin, 
Our iron lips roli forth, ‘‘ We win !’? 


And dull and wavering in the gale 
That rushed in gusts across the vale 
Came back the faint reply, ‘*‘ We fail !°? 


And then a word, both stern and sad, 
From throat of huge Columbiad,— 
** Blind fools and traitors, ye are mad !”? 


Again the rebel answer came, 
Muffied and slow, as if in shame,— 
‘All, all is lost ! ’’ in smoke and flame. 


Now bold and strong and stern as Fate 
The Union guns sound forth, ‘* We wait ! ”’ 
Faint comes the distant cry, ‘‘ Too late !”? 





** Return, return! ’’ our cannon said ; 
And, as the smoke rolled overhead, 
‘* We dare not !’’ was the answer dread. 


Then came a sound, both loud and clear, 
A godlike word of hope and cheer,— 
** Forgiveness ! ’? echoed far and near ; 


As when beside some death-bed still 
We watch, and wait God’s solemn will, 
A blue-bird warbles his soft trill. 


I clinched my tecth at that blest word 
And angry, muttered, ‘‘ Not. so, Lord ! 
The only answer is the sword ! ”” 


I thought of Shiloh’s tainted air, 
Of Richmond’s prisons, foul and bare, 
And murdered heroes, young and fair,— 


Of block and lash and overseer, 
And dark, mild faces pale with fear, 
Of baying hell-hounds panting near. 


But then the gentle story told 
My childhood, in the days of old, 
Rang out its lessons manifold. 


O prodigal, and lost! arise 
And read the welcome blest that lies 
In a kind Father’s patient eyes ! 


Thy elder brother gradges not 
The lost and found should share his lot, 
And wrong in concord be forgot. 


Thus mused I, as the hours went by, 
Till the relieving guard drew nigh, 
And then was challenge and reply. 


And as I hastened back to line, 

It seemed an omen half divine 

That ‘‘ Concord ’’ was the countersign. 
—Altlantic Monthly. 


THE SURE ESTATE. 


Wuart signify the care and pain 
That [ must yet endure, 

The loss of Love—the Love in vain, 
The crime of being poor? 


I’ve an estate of solid earth, 
Nor,broad nor very deep, 

Where wild winds blow and daisies grow, 
And moonlight shadows sleep. 


*Tis six feet long and two feet wide, 
Shut out from sorrow’s call ; 

It shall be mine some happy day— 
Enough though it be small. 


Till tramp of doom it shall be mine, 
And make amends for all-— 
Lost health, lost heart, lost love, lost hope ! 
More than amends for all. 
'—Charles Mackay. 
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JEM NASH, THE DULL BOY. 


‘ From Fraser’s Magazine. 
JEM NASH, THE DULL BOY. 

‘‘ How I wish my uncle and aunt would un- 
derstand that Jem is stupid! There they are 
persuading themselves that he is idle and 
careless, and unmindful of the sacrifices they 
lave made for his sake ; and making ‘them- 
selves and poor dear Annie (to say nothing 
of Jem himself) miserable, and all because 
they wont see that, as nurse says, ‘ you 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’ 
Harry says he works fearfully hard, and is 
more pudding-headed than ever. I suppose 
it is very presumptuous to doubt the wisdom 
of one’s uncle and aunt, and that I ought to 
believe that all these years of torture have 
been necessary ; but to my mind Jemis more 
of a martyr thana sinner. People are born 
to be dull or clever I suppose, as well as tall 
or short. .What a blessing it would be if 
their families could take the measure of their 
intellect, and not expect it to stretch at will!”’ 
So thought Louisa asshe impatiently stretched 
an elastic band between her fingers until it 
snapped in two; and then she embarked in a 
simile between intellect and india-rubber, in 
which she found more amusement than we, I 
think, should do. 

Louisa was staying’ at Ashford Rectory 
when she indulged in the foregoing soliloquy, 
with her aunt and her aunt’s husband, the 
Rev. James Nash. Her brother Harry was 
at school with Jem Nash, and they were 
spending part of their holidays together at 
Ashford. 

Ashford was not an. ugly place, and the 
Rectory was a tidy and moderately comfort- 
able house. Life might have been easy and 
pleasant enough there but for a constant sense 
of effort and striving. Mr. Nash had ina 
great measure made his own fortune in life ; 
but his fortune, such as it was, did not alto- 
gether satisfy him. He hada good capacity, 
great industry, had begun early to showa 
decided predilection for study, had ‘steadily 
persevered in the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, had gained a scholarship, had in 
consequence been allowed to go to the Uni- 
versity, had there distinguished himself, and 
taken a fellowship; and when he relinquished 
that for a living which was given to him ex- 
pressly on the ground that the patron had the 
‘¢ full assurance that he could not make a 
better use of the power entrusted to him than 
in securing for Ashford the services of a man 
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so distinguished by his learning, industry,”’ 
etc., ete.,; and when he married the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do country gentleman, whose 
family would assuredly have objected to the 
match, had he not been so distinguished ; he 
saw in these pieces of good fortune, not the 
legitimate result of his labors and self-denial, 
but the beginning of a series of rewards, the 
first steps gained in that ascent that was to 
lead him at lastito the most prominent places 
in his profession. This expectation had also 
encouraged him in beginning his married life 
comfortably, i.e., in living fully up to his 
income. The income was so sure speedily to 
become larger, and he wished that his wife 
should feel as little difference as possible be- 
tween life with him and life in her old home. 
Time had sped, however, and the income had 
remained stationary. Many old friends and 
acquaintances had passed him in the race; 
many whom he felt to be in every respect his 
inferiors. He had set himself a hard task. 
Could he have confessed that he had made a 
mistake, all would have been well ; but this 
was not his way ; irritated and depressed by 
disappointments, he wished to believe that he 
never had had any disappointments at all. 

Of course with ‘‘ society constituted as it 
was, no man without interest could get on, 
and no man of common sense could expect it 
to be otherwise.”” Poor Mr. Nash! If they 
might have been all disappointed together, 
and all admitted that they were poor together, 
how happy they might have been; but that 
anything but success and prosperity should 
ever visit Mr. Nash was a heresy not to be 
named in the family. And though Mrs. Nash 
grew worn and faded in her unceasing efforts 

ake both ends meet, and the whole house- 
hold was.made irritable by the constant watch- 
ing and worrying over the expenditure of a 
shilling, the subject was never discussed, and 
shabbiness crept upon them, unnoticed if not 
unfelt. 

Their three children were, \Annie, a year 
or two older than Jem ; Jem, our hero; and 
Mary, a year or two his junior. 

Jem was a stupid fellow. He had been a 
dull, sleepy baby, a big, awkward child; 
always spilling, breaking, and tumbling over 
everything in a heavy, matter-of-fact manner ; 
never profiting by his many experiences in 
the form of bruises, cuts, or scoldings; never 
clearly understanding that any one event was 
the natural consequence of any other; never 
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able to take in more than one idea at a might not hear the birds, and worse than that, 
time. | Dash’s impatient bark of joy at Mary throw- 
Poor Jem! He might have done very well, | ing sticks and dawdling near the house with 


had he been born heir to some thousands a | him, waiting, as Jem, well knew, for him; . 7 


year. Ina happy and genial atmosphere his | his fingers through his thick, heavy hair, re- 
self-confidence might have received sufficient | peating by rote, but without one ray of com- 
nurture to enable him to pass muster among | prehension, the rule that ought to have made 
his peers, and be pronounced in the county | it all clear to him. Tears at last dropped 
(even apart from his fine horses and fine wines) | slowly one by one on the slate under his nose, 

a very good fellow. |I think he was occupied in wondering how 
‘As it was, he was expected to make his | long it would be before the round drops would 
own way in the world, and his proud but | join together and make a stream, and in ju- 


timid parents watched him with the most ag- 
gravating anxiety from hiscradle. His sisters 
were quick little things. Curious—he never 
was ; confiding—he never could express him- 
self ; observant—he only understood his fel- 
low-creatures well enough to feel no interest 
in their concerns ; but he was the hope of the 
family. 

Mr. Nash used to sit and plan all that 
* James”’ might accomplish in these days 
of open competition, when James was an in- 
nocent infant sucking his large red thumb, 
trying the veracity, or rather, perhaps, the 
ingenuity, of every lady visitor to the house, 
80 difficult was it to discover where the moth- 
er’s weak point might be in that shapeless, 
doughy-looking mass. 

Mr. Nash had not got on in the world as 
well as he would have wished ; but then he 
had never had the chance that James would 
have. James would easily be able to provide 
8 home for the two girls if anything should 
happen to him and Mrs. Nash. He was de- 
termined to spare no pains or expense in his 
education, and he should be one of that band 
who would prove to the world what lights 
England had hitherto hidden under the bushel 
of aristocratic influence and corruption. 

Jem certainly took some time to master his 
alphabet, and labored under a chronic confu- 
sion as to Band R up toa very mature age 
of childhood ; but then to be ‘‘ slow but sure ”’ 
was what Mr. Nash always wished for his 
boy. He would have been “quite disap- 
pointed, had he been as quick and volatile as 
Mary was.” Jem’s lessons in arithmetic 
were long remembered in the family. And 
his little sister’s ideal of the acme of human 
woe was Jem one lovely summer’s day, forbid- 
den to go out until a certain sum was finished. | 
Lying first on his back, then, as time went on 
and his brain grew more hopelessly clouded, 


diciously guiding their course by tilting the 
slate, when Mary came in. Angry to be dis- 
covered thus, his tears were dashed away by 
slaty fingers. In spite of her intense sympa- 
thy, she could hardly help laughing at the ef- 
fect of the dirty furrows all across his woe- 
begone countenance. Poor Jem! the rule 
had been explained so often, and was so self- 
evident to his father, that his failing to ac- 
complish his task was put down to obstinacy, 
and it was considered a moral duty to con- 
quer him. He never got out all day, had 
bread and water for supper, went early to 
bed, slept like a top, and was quite as stupid 
and almost as imperturbably contented and 
happy as usual next day. At night his mother 
lingered in his room, spoke to him lovingly, 
but gravely, told him how his own future and 
that of those who loved him depended mainly 
on his own exertions, etc., etc. ; how he must 
try always to do his very best, and not let 
‘temper ”’ interfere. Jem found out at last 
that she alluded to his unfortunate sum of the 
day before, and began an emphatic assurance 
that he couldn’t really . . . but was immedi- 
ately implored not to add another fault to that 
of yesterday, kissed, told to pray to be an 
honest and truthful boy, to love and obey his 
father, and left alone, puzzled, but hardly sad. 

By degrees, however, the sense of being a 
continual source of disappointment and vexa- 
tion to those around him began to tell upon 
him, and he grew morose and rough. It waa 
‘s hisown fault,’’ he had *‘ no one to blame 
but himself,”’ as the world says so often and so 
glibly, if he were misunderstood. He chose 
to show no feeling, and even his mother be- 
gan to think that he had very little. Of how 
she sorrowed, and how she prayed, and how 
her husband's bitter tone about the boy smote 
her to her very heart, F mean to say nothing. 

His sister Mary, who was clever and young- 
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- and she had not yet learned that people are not 


hard on poor Jem. She found it very easy to 
do all her lessons, and knew perfectly well 
that when she failed, it was her own fault ; 


all made alike. Annie, who was older, sue- 
pected the truth; but it would have been 
such an insult to the family to breathe it that 
she hardly dare confess her suspicion to her- 
self. She had once ina daring mood tried 
the experiment of announcing that she did 
not believe that Jem could learn as much or 
as quickly as she could, and was not nearly 
as clever: but as the only result had been a 
lecture on vanity and conceit, she now con- 
tented herself with doing all the lessons they 
did in common lazily and carelessly, partly 
for her own sake, but partly, let us hope, for 
his. One day Mary came running to her. 

‘¢Oh, Annie! poor Jem is so miserable ; 
he says he knows he isa stupid lout, and that 
he wishes he had never been born. He won- 
ders if it would be very wicked to drown him- 
self, or to run away. He is a burden and 
disappointment to papa and mamma, and 
never can be anything else.”? 

** Did he tell you this, Mary?” 

‘Oh, no; but I was on my seat in the tree 
by the river, and thought I would hide for 
fun. He came down talking to Dash, and 
would not let him go, but lay down with him, 
and told him all this, and asked him if he 
loved him. Then I am almost sure he cried ; 
so of course I did not dare come out, he would 
have been so very cross. I was so afraid Dash 
would discover me; but luckily a large rat 
came out and ran along by the hedge, so they 
both ran after him, and I crept out and came 
here. But, Annie, what does Jem mean? 
Will he drown himself? Must I go and tell 
mamma ?”’ 

Annie affected to be very calm, and supe- 
rior to Mary’s fears; told her that she was a 
foolish child, and that Jem had been talking 
nonsense ; proved quite to Mary’s satisfaction 
that as she had overheard by accident what 
Jem had never meant for other ears than those 
of old Dash, she ought not to tell any one, of 
to allude to her guilty knowledge before Jem 
himself. So she sent Mary away full of the 
importance of having a secret; openly con- 
demning Jem very severely for being 80 
wicked, secretly admiting and respecting him 
more than she had ever done before. He 
had dared to think and feel as she could not. 
Mary looked at his stolid countenance as he 
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devoured his bread and butter that evening 
with real awe, and went to bed, after cun- 
ningly getting out of her nurse some infor- 
mation as to suicides, to imagine Jem being 
buried at midnight where four roads meet, 
with a stake through his heart, and woke in 
the morning with a horrified sensation at her 
own want of feeling and hardness of heart, 
as she recollected that she had at last fallen 
asleep while calmly wondering whether the 
four lanes by the pond would do, or whether 
they would take him all the way to Ashton 
Cross. It would bea long walk at midnight; 
but then the roads were so much wider. 

Annie had been anything but really calm 
when Mary left her, and had pondered and 
thought and planned, till she had suddenly 
awoke to the consciousness that it was very 
late. And where was Jem? She threw her 
shawl over her head and rushed out, prepared 
for any catastrophe, and met, within a few 
yards of the house, Jem and Dash in full 
glee. They had killed their rat; and anyc 
thing less tragic than their appearance at that 
moment could not well be imagined. She 
felt an unusual glow of satisfaction in seeing 
Jem happy, and was running up to him, feel- 
ing that she should like immensely to give 
him a kiss, and show him that some one liked 
him, by listening with the most. intelligent 
interest she could command to the history of 
the rat-hunt, when Mr. Nash’s voice was 
heard. 

‘¢ Who can have left the gate of the field 
down there open? I had it tied up on pur- 
pose to keep the calf in: now some idiot has 
not only untied it, but left it wide open, and 
no doubt the calf is half a mile off, or in the 
village by this time.’’ 

‘Oh, Jem, was it you?’ whispers Annie. 

‘¢ Well, how did I know I was to shut the 
gate? *’ responds Jem. 

‘¢ Didn’t you hear papa talking about it at 
breakfast this morning, and afterward in the 
garden, telling Andrew about it?” 

No, Jem had heard nothing ; he never did 
hear, it seemed to Annie. 

‘** Annie,’’ said Mr. Nash, ‘‘do you know 

how that gate came to be open? ”’ 
Poor Annie ! she always knew or guessed 
everything, and ‘was weil used to be appealed 
to; but she felt now as though she were aid- 
ing and abetting suicide as she answered, 
hesitating,— 
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‘Oh, papa—I think—Jem had to open the 
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gate to help Dash to kill a rat. Good old 
dog, Dash,’’ she went on, hoping to make a 
diversion in Jem’s favor by patting and draw- 
ing attention to thedog. ‘‘ Jem didn’t know 
about the calf, you see.”” 

‘¢ James,’’ said the awful voice, ‘* when 
you found the gate tied up, instead of open 
as usual, did it never occur to you that this 
was done for a reason? ’’ 

No; Jem opened his mouth, looked, it 
must be confessed, sheepish enough to pro- 
voke the most indulgent of parents, and held 
his tongue. 

‘** Well, sir, go along now. Get the calf 
back somehow, tie up the gate and that fool 
of a dog, and come in to your tea as soon as 
you can.”’ 

Annie had meantime matured a plan for 
saving time for Jem. She knew that his 
Latin for next day was still unlearned, and 
that he would never know it if he did not 
give it an hour or two’s study (she had just 
done it in half an hour), 80 she ran after him 
to tell him that she had seen Bob, the gar- 
dener’s boy, go into the cottage, and that he 
had better give him sixpence (she had one 
ready), and make him go for the calf. 

‘¢ Jem! ’’ she called, **‘ Jem! Jem! ”’ 

No, Jem would not come back ; he dreaded 
some new message or order. 

Oh, if he were only quick enough to see from 
her face that she wanted to help him! She 
ran after him ; but she knew her father would 
not let her run past-the turning. Sure 
enough, she is called back ; told ‘‘ not to be a 
goose. What was the good.of her going too? 
Did she want anything? ”’ 

‘¢ Oh, no, nothing.” 

‘s Well, then, come and take a turn with 
me.” 

She came, and was less of a companion to 
her father than usual. She forgot to be sur- 
prised when she heard that Farmer Barton 
hed sent his boy to school; forgot to ‘be 
sure,”’ from that fact, that he meant very 
soon to give way about that path through his 
farm, and be good friends with ‘‘ the parson.”’ 
‘The parson, unwittingly, perhaps, had counted 
upon this assurance, and missed the sympathy 
he was so used to, and went in depressed, 
and more than ever convinced’that all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. He sat down before 
the quire of blue paper that before the end 
of the week would bea sermon. Surely, he 
would be able to write a telling discourse 
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against the love of this world. He found it 
such a wearisome place, he was fully con- 
vinced that he had overcome it. . 

Annie tried in vain to imagine the state of 
mind that would quietly acquiesce in the 
certainty of suffering and disgrace for the 
morrow, without making an effort to avert 
it. She nearly persuaded herself that Jem 
must have had some better plan than hers 
when he ran off. 

** Will he never come back? He has had 
time to go to the village twice over. But he 
can’t well run away or drown himself, with 
Dash as a companion, that is one comfort.” 

At last he appeared, having, it was hoped, 
effected all that was required of him, and 
was gulping down his cold tea in hot haste, 
when his father stumbled into the room very 
nearly head foremoet, and Dash rushed in, 
muddy and howling, from between his legs. 
Of course he jumped up on Jem, who of 
course dropped his teacup. Mr. Nash could 
bear most things better than any loss of dig- 
nity. He felt that he had looked ridiculous, 
and was very anfry—would hardly listen to 
Jem’s assurance that he had tied up the dog. 
Jem had done so ; but he had tied him to a 
ring that every one else in the house knew 
had been broken a week ago, and had never 
thought of looking for himself to see that all 
was right. He never did think, as he was 
told now roughly enough by the discomposed 
Mr. Nash, who rang the bell, and desired the 
servant to tie up the disconsolate dog. Mary. 
tries to give him a pat as he slinks by her ; 
but Dash is too conscience-stricken to be com- 
forted, and thought that even her hand was 
raised against him. I wonder if the neigh- 
bor’s dog detected the depths of contrition 
that were stirring within him as he howled 
to the moon that night? 

Annie was too much vexed, for her mother’s 
sake, at the stain that would be so evident on 
the carpet that had just been remade—at the 
loss of one of the new dozen of teacups that 
had been bought at last, after so much con- 
sideration and consultation—too much occu- 
pied in rubbing and putting to rights to feel 
at the moment keenly for Jem. But she 
heard her father’s parting allusion to his 
Latin ; and the ominous slam of the door up- 
stairs, as he went off to bed, struck painfully 
on her heart. Jem had at ‘last been worried 
enough, and was sulky. Annie doubted 
and wavered, and put her hand on the lock 
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of his door, and took it off again, a dozen 
times as she passed it an hour later on her 
way to.bed. At last she peeped in; the 
light was out, and she was more distressed to 
see him sleeping peacefully than she would 
have been to find him crying, as she would 
have done, had a tenth part of his troubles 
that day fallen to her lot—or painfully toil- 
ing at his Latin, cross and angry, as she had 
imagined him. 

Poor Jem! even Annie did not then do 
you justice. He had intended to learn 
his Latin -well before going to bed; but he 
was so tired and sleepy, and his wet leg, 
where all his tea, poor fellow, had fallen, 
grew so cold and stiff. He would just un- 
dress, and put on another pair of trousers, 
and sit up till midnight jf necessary ; but 
then he could only find his clean white pair 
for Sunday. He felt he would only get into 
another scrape if he meddled with them. 
His room looked very comfortless, and his 
bed very tempting. If he could only learn it 
in bed !—but then that promise to his mother 
about putting the candle out. He might 


have asked Annie to come and put it out, to be 
sure; but then he had not done so, and it 


was too late now. ‘Phe end of it was, that 
' the candle was blown out suddenly, and that 
Jem groped his way to bed, fully intending 
to wake very early, and learn his lessons be- 
fore any one was up next morning. He said 
his prayers, and wondered helplessly how he 
came to be always naughty and in disgrace’; 
for he really would like to be good, and meant 
every day to try hard to be so. Sometimes 
he felt quite as good as, if not better than, 
Annie. He never was as angry, wilful, or 
impatient as she could be, nor hated any one 
as much as she did ; but yet, somehow, she 
was always praised and liked. Certainly 
she generally knew about everything, and 
could help people very nicely, and seldom 
forgot anything. He supposed that was be- 
ing good really, and he would try hard next 
day, and go to sleep now at once, so as to 
wake early. 

I don’t like to say much about that next 
day. The Latin was very difficult. He did 
say it right through to Annie—hardly missing 
one word—just before going in to his father’s 
study. Unluckily, his father, meaning to be 
especially kind, told him he need not say it 
all, but begin in the middle, giving him 
the word. This put Jem out: he came out 
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of the study, his hands sore and tingling, his 
face burning, but his eyes dry, his heart 
swelling with a sense of injustice, spoke as 
cruelly a8 boys only can speak, to Mary who 
met him in the passage, sent her in crying to 
Annie with the news, and shut himself up in 
his own room. 

I don’t know who in the house suffered 
most that day. Poor Mrs. Nash! between 
your compassion for your boy, your yearning 
desire to comfort him, your mother’s instinct, 
that made you at times feel though you would 
not acknowledge the truth, and your wifely - 
belief in your husband’s wisdom, kindness, 
and infallibility of jadgment—your desire to 
excuse the boy, which could only be done at 
the expense of your husband—to worship your 
husband, which could only be done at the 
expense of your boy—you hada hard time of 
it. That night Mr. Nash resolved to send 
the boy to school, a resolve that cost him 
much. It involved the confession of failure, 
and was a sad end to many, many days and ° 
weeks of tedious labor and:self-denial on his 
part, and the result, as he believed, of idle- 
ness and carelessness on Jem’s. 

Both the girls loved their father dearly ; 
and Mrs. Nash had never for a moment 
doubted that the most fortunate event in her 
life was her having met Mr. Nash; the most 
wonderful, his choosing her; the wisest, her 
having left a very happy and comfortable 
home to share his poverty and cares ; and she 
was right, I doubt not. Still, with all this, 
there was a sense of relief when Mr. Nash 
left home for a few days to look out for a 
school for Jem. Mrs. Nash and Annie were 
less anxious and less observant of Jem, and 
breathed more freely, now that constant dread 
of disappointment or misunderstanding for 
one or other of them was removed. Mary 
was allowed to talk more nonsense and make 
more noise; Dash was an hour later than 
usual of being tied up; Jem seemed brighter 
and less awkward. Wasit only that less was 
expected of him? or did he generally move 
through his daily orbit with a pervading sense 
of failure that clouded his dul! intellect, and 
damped his not over bright spirits ? 

Saturday arrived, her father came -home, 
and Annie was almost frightened to acknowl- 
edge to herself what a pleasant three days they 
had had, and glad to be able to attribute her 
sinking of spirit to the idea of parting with 
Jem. She imagined miseries and tortures for 
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him at school, until she cried herself to sleep. 
Jem was very glad to go. He had visions of 
companions, and shirking lessons, and getting 
free of certain rules and regulations respecting 
carpets and dirty shoes, shutting and slamming 
doors, etc., etc., that made his life at home 
a burden to him ; and Jem’s was not a nature 
to foresee sorrows imaginary or real. Mrs. 

Nash was pleased with the boy’s spirit, and 
Annie and Mary both admired and wondered 
at his courage and stoicism. Mr. Nash was 
very low ; he cou Id ill afford this expense ; he 
had failed in a long-cherished plan, and he 
looked back with fond regret to the long, 
weary hours he hadspent in vain. Jem went 
off to school with a character for indolence, 
carelessness, and occasional obstinacy to live 
down—a character given confidentially to the 
master by his truthful and conscientious 
parent. 

I don’t mean to attempt to describe his life 
atschool. Annie could not make out as much 
as she wished either from his letters or from 
himeelf in the holidays ; but there were still 
constant disappointments. He never got on 
as Mr. Nash expected he would, and asserted 
he ought todo. Mrs. Nash wrote tearful and 
loving letters, imploring him to work hard 


and do his very best, the only effect of which 
was that Jem had to give upall hope of being 
even with the other boys at cricket or any 
game,—a hope he, poor fellow, had once fond- 
ly entertained. He did several really heroic 


things for his mother’s sake ; but she never 
knew of them, or at least not in such a way 
as to be able to appreciate them. Jem was 
far too dull to make the most of his own good 
deeds. Younger boys passed him; masters 
were displeased ; he had to bear all sorts of 
gibes from the boys. He was not a coward; 
but his slowness of apprehension and his awk- 
ward, unwieldy figure, made him an irresist- 
ible object for practical jokes, and his want 
of quickness allowed the perpetrators nine 
times out of ten to escape scot free. Jem suf- 
fered less during his first year than later, 
when he got into another form. A stricter 
and less intelligent master ruled here, a man 
who took the view of Jem that his father had 
taken. The poor lad was punished every day, 
and became more and more hopelessly dull. 

An elderboy was entreated to take him in hand 
to help him in his tasks, and try what could 
be done ; and very kind and very patient he 
was, and very carefully and even tenderly did 
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he explain and try to make clear to him some 
of his most hopeless puzzles. Latin had been 
bad enough, but this Euclid was too terrible 
to poor Jem. He plodded on, however, and 
Lytton told a friend, after a long afternoon 
with him, that he never before had realized 
the patience of an ass. Jem tried his best. 
Day after day he tried and tried again, but 
all in vain: beyond a certain point he could 
not go. Lytton felt for him, but for a long 
time was deceived by the boy’s hardness, and 
thought that he at least did not feel his own 
inferiority. At last, one day, when Jem had 
seemed more than ordinarily dense, and Lyt- 
ton was almost tired out, and showed it, the 
poor lad broke down. He wished he had 
been born blind, or deaf, or lame—with any 
deformity that would at least command pity ; 
but only to be ‘*a blockhead—a hopeless, 
loutish blockhead—oh, Lytton, you don’t 
know what it is. Look at this letter from my 
father, and this from my mother—no—give 
me that one back. What shallldo? What 
shall I do?” 

Lytton was touched and immeasurably 
sorry for the poor fellow. He went to the 
master and assured him that Jem was not 
idle, and did try to get on; but I fear the 
master, although henceforward he took less 
trouble with Jem, and punished him less, 
forgot to write the letter he had determined, 
while under the influence »f Lytton’s earnest 
tones, that Mr. Nash should receive next day ; 
and Jem went home, and found himself as 
usual under a cloud. 

Before he went back to school, he went with 
Annie to their uncle fora week. While there, 
Annie heard from her cousins’ certain jokes 
and allusions to nicknames, etc., etc., that 
wounded her deeply ; and one day she over- 
heard a conversation that she long pondered 
over. 

‘* Well, did you ever see such an unfortu- 
nate specimen of humanity? and he is to gain 
university honors and make his way in the 
world by his brains.”’ 

** Don’t you think that there might be some 
hope of discovering the existence of mind if 
the superabundance of matter could be re- 
duced? A course of starvation might be 
useful. ‘Did you ever see such an awkward 
elephant as it is? ”’ 

‘** Why on earth does his father bop him 
at Rugton? The boy must be wretched there. 
He had much better send him to an academy 
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for the development of muscle, and then off 
to the back-woods, or Australia ; he would 
make a capital settler.”’ 

‘* Yes; but you see poor Nash educated 
himself and knows little of the world, and it 
is hard after all for a man to confess that his 
only son is a fool.’ 

‘* Well, I’m not the man to enlighten 
him.” 

‘¢ T wish Nash could have reversed matters, 
and taken to himself the lad’s own conviction, 
of his dulness and incapacity, and given to 
him some of his confidence. “He would yet 
on twice as well if he had his father’s conceit ; 
but I must go now and take the creature 
somewhere, for the boys say that he pulls so 
badly, and steers so stupidly, and is so heavy. 
they cannot have him in the boat. The 
animal is good-natured, and one can’t quite 
throw him over, if only for his pretty little 
sister’s sake.” 

So spake Harry, her eldest cousin, to his 
college friend. They had been discussing their 
cigars together on the balcony, and seemed to 
have forgotten that every word they uttered 
was distinctly heard in the room inside, where 
Annie was writinga letter. Assoonas they had 


gone, she rushed to her room, threw herself 
on her bed in an agony of grief, bursting in- 
dignation and bitter humiliation struggling 


with each other. One moment, with clinched 
hands and burning cheeks, she hated her 
cousins with the whole force of her nature, 
and wished all sorts of impossibilities that 
were to grind them to the dust, or hold them 
up to the unmitigated scorn of all mankind. 
Then, poor child, returns that haunting 
thought,—** It is true, it isall true. O God, 
why must his life be made miserable? Why 
must he, why must she, suffer in this way? 
Where is mercy, where is justice to be 
found?’”? Then she resolved that she would 
speak boldly to her father, tell him all she 
had heard, and make him feel the truth, and 
be just to her poor, dear, dear Jem! Oh, if 
she could but help him! If she could but 
give him her mind and take his. She would 
cheerfully at thig moment do even this for 
his sake. 

‘** Annie, Annie, are you putting on your 
things?” 

‘* Yes, Lou,’’ answers a voice that betrays 
no emotion to Louisa, though to Annie her- 
self it sounds strange and harsh. In another 
quarter ofan hour they all set out, Annie 
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rather rosier and more talkative than usual, 
surprising her cousins by the sharpness and 
readiness of her replies, and her almost econ- 
temptuous indifference to her Cousin Harry's 
attentions. Harry begins to waver in his al- 
legiance to his pretty cousin, but Bob never 
thought there was ‘‘ so much stuff in the girl 
before.’ He has the boy’s natural instinct of 
liking to see his elder brother snubbed ; and 
Annie makes the most of his rough gallantry, 
and with his aid manages to make the rest 
of their visit tolerably pleasant to poor Jem. 

Jem is now eighteen, big for his age, and 
Oxford is imminent. Mr. Nash looks graver 
than ever, Mrs. Nash a shade more faded. 
Annie and Mary are good girls, teach in the 
schools, dress very badly, and perform the 
several duties expected of them cheerfully and 
well. Everything is dear, and the money ne- 
cessary for Jem’s education can ill be spared. 
Mr. Nash sometimes feels a doubt of his own 
wisdom in postponing for so long the laying 
by that is always ‘‘to be”’ begun for the 
girls; but Mr. Nash has his hobby, and that 
hobby is the unfailing power of education. 
He has spoken speeches, he has written pam- 
phlets, on the subject, and how can he after 
that confess a failure in the person of his own 
and only son? Besides, Mr. Nash has a 
pride in always going through with any- 
thing that hé has begun. Jem looks manlier 
and more hopeful. His cut-away coat suits 
him better than his jacket did. His manly 
bass commands more respect than his heretofore 
childish treble. He is sent fewer messages, 
has tewer rules to remember, and conse- 
quently, fewer failures are recorded agninst 
him. He has in the course of these five or 
six years mastered some Latin and a little 
Greek ; and when there is no question of 
Euclid, and no other lad with whom to com- 
pare him, as is the case just now, he does 
well enough. 

Annie has never found the opportunity she 
wished for making her contemplated speech 
to her father, and she feels it wont do now. 
She did try a feeble protest against Oxford, 
and wondered if it was necessary to go to the 
great expense of sending him there, as books 
did not seem to be quite Jem’s line; but she 
felt that she had been misunderstood, when 
her father and mother returned next day from 
the town near them, with a new gown for 
her, and tickets for Jem, Mary, and herself, 
for a concert to be given there the next week. 
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Annie felt their kindness, and tried to be 
properly grateful for it; but she was con- 
scious that her opposition to Oxford had been 
attributed to a motive which was not the true 
one. Her parents thought that she longed 
for the pleasures and enjoyments that she saw 
her friends and neighbors sharing in, and 
looked forward with dismay to the poverty— 
to last three years at least—that Jem’s uni- 
versity carcer would entail on them. They did 
not blame the poor child, but, as we have said, 
brought her what they could ill afford ; and 
she knew too well how ill they could afford it 
to have the full and perfect satisfaction they 
anticipated. Jem, thanks to Annie, was 
supplied with a pair of white glovesydid not 


forget the tickets, was not much too late, and | P 


they really enjoyed their evening. __ 
* Next day his father took him up to Ox- 
ford. His name had been duly put down at St. 
A——’s. Some months later the news of his 
having got into St. Z——’s Hall was thank- 
fully received at Ashford Rectory. 

or a term or two, Jem enjoyed his usual 
content, and had no very vivid sensations. 
Mr. Nash was rather complacent about ‘* my 
son at Oxford ;’’ his dreams resolved them- 
selvee into fellowships and livings with toler- 
able distinctness. A friend and patron of his, 
too, spoke in a very encouraging though some- 
what vague manner of what he would do for 
the lad if he did well at college. 

Very little was said of two failures at the 
first examination ; but another year of Oxford 
was inevitable, and Mr. Nash grew anxious 
and irritable. He wrote more strongly to 
Jem, and urged upon him more and more the 
necessity for exertion, both for his own and 
for his sisters’ sake. He explained to him 
how large a portion of their means had 
been expended on his education; how his 
peace of mind and that of his mother de- 
pended on his doing well, ‘‘ as every one with 
proper diligence and steadiness could do ;’’ 
as he would then not only repay them for 
their love and exertions on his behalf, but en- 
able them to look forward to leaving this 
world without that anxiety for the future of 
their girls that now weighed uponthem. In 
these days,—so different from his young days, 
. a young man’s future was entirely in his 
own power ; and he knew that when once 
Jem had secured for himself comfort and 
competency, he might safely trust to him not 
to forget his sisters, but to share with them 
what he had gained by means of that educa- 
tion on which their father had spent a per- 
haps unfair proportion of his fortune ; and 
generally wound up by begging him seriously 
to consider whether he thought tuition or the 





ministry of the Church would offer to him the 
most likely means of distinction after taking 
his degree, and even hinted that it might be 
well to turn over in his mind the possibility 
of trying for some lucrative civil appointment, 
assuring him that in these matters his choice 
would be left entirely free and unfettered. 
Jem gazed at the’ words ‘‘ after taking your 
degree,”’ and his imagination did not trick 
him into taking any flights beyond that 
longed-for period. 

He had fierce struggles. He was sorely 
tempted to give himself up to such idleness 
and enjoyment as many of those around him 
seemed to live for. He felt as keenly as it 
was in his nature to feel anything the hard- 
ship of toiling and slaving ten times as hard 
as his companions, and succeeding only in 
roving more and more incontestably his own 
inferiority. If it had not been for Annic’s let- 
ters and an undefined though deep conviction 
that one person at least really appreciated his 
efforts, he must have givenin. Hersympathy 
helped and encouraged him even more ‘than 
she had dared to hope it might do; she could 
not believe that all this self-denial would be 
in vain. She, too, wrote of duty; but her 
criterion of merit did not seem to be success. 
She wrote of those who did their best as of 
the truly great. She reminded him that 
nothing more could be required than that of 
him it could with truth be said, he has done 
what he could. He was of a stolid; much en- 
during nature, and doggedly honest, even 
with himself. If Anme had known how 
much it took to persuade him that he had 
done his best, she might have written less 
graphically of the hopes, the fears, the pray- 
ers, the tears, of which he was the object. 
Night after night found him reading; day 
after day he denied himself all pleasure ; nay, 
even the exercise necessary for his health. 
He had failed last year; this year he knows 
that his father has made a great effort to 
keep him at college. He also knows how 
completely he has set his heart on his taking 
his degree. What a terrible grief it will be 
to them all at home, should he fail! 

During a short visit paid by Harry and 
Louisa to Ashford, Harry told Annie that he 
feared Jem was working too hard, that that 
sort of thing never answered. It was evident 
to Annie that the cousins saw very little of 
each other, and she feared that Jem had not 
much to cheer him in his intervals of study. 
Jem was not a very gay companion ; his 
most lively recreation at home was throwing 
sticks into the water for Dash, or smoking a 
cigar and gazing silently into space; she 
could not wonder at his not being sought out. 
Mr. Nash questioned his nephew closely, and 
grew more and more nervous at his account 


of the ordeal approaching for James. He 
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heard nothing and answered everything at 
random that was not connected with St. 4-—. 
His fingers nearly came through the large 
black gloves he pulled on and off, patted and 
stretched, so incessantly. 

The day at length arrived. Jem went in. 
He did his best carefully and stupidly as 
usual. How his head throbbed as he came 
out. He went home, sat patiently till the 
news came. He had not got through. He 
sat long immovable, his head between his 
hands, bitter disappointment welling up at 
his heart, striving to feel resigned; but it 
was very difficult, and the old feeling of bein 
a burden, a clog, a sorrow, to those he lov 
so well and would so fain have helped,—the 
old feeling, Why was I born? why should I 
not die ?—rose up again with its old strength. 
His imagination was not vivid, but now his 
fevered brain pictured but too clearly the ar- 
rival of the post next morning at Ashford. 
_At last he. roused himself and wrote his letter 
to his father. 

His Cousin Harry came in later. Harry 
had been ashamed of Jem, ashamed of his 
gaucheries, his dulness, his looks—had joined 
in joking and laughing at him; but now he 
took the cousin’s privilege of coming to him. 
He left him puzzled, as wellas saddened. Jem 
looked perfectly wretched, and, Harry felt sure, 
was really ill; but there was something about 
him that almost awed him, and made him feel 
that at least he could not openly pity him, 
and that somehow his light words of chaff and 
comfort were strangely out of place. Inspite 
of all his dulness and his failure, there was 
that about him that commanded something 
very like respect. 

The next morning was a memorable one at 








Ashford. None of the family had slept much ; 
none could eat any breakfast ; each started at | 
every bell, atevery step. Annie first saw the | 
postman, lingering to talk to the gardener. | 
Oh, would henever come! Her father’s eyes | 
followed hers. He thought he would go and | 
get the letters himself; went as far as the | 
passage, and came in again pale and irresolute. | 
Irs. Nash was trembling like an aspen; Mary | 
sees it, glides away, and returns with some | 
sal volatile, she looks so faint. At last the 
letters are brought in. Why does the maid 
linger? Who cares now whether the blind is | 
crooked or straight? Mr. Nash does not open | 
his letter till she is fairly gone, reads it twice 
before giving it to his wife, tries to speak, 
fails, and then walks slowly out of the room. | 
His wife seizes it, reads it too, says ** God 
bless him ! I knew he would do his duty; what 
right had we to expect more? ’’ and then cries 
as if her heart would break. Annie and Mary 
read the letter together. 


‘* My pear Farner,—I am plucked again. 
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It grieves me very much to be once more the 
cause of disappointment, I may almost say 
disgrace, to-you. I have worked hard and 
done my best. It is plain to me that I have 
not the intellect of other men. I have long 
thought this. I hope you will believe it. 
would rather you thought me a fool than 
that I had not done my duty. I hope and 
believe it will be less painful to you. I will 
do as you wish about coming home, and hope 
soon to write to Annie. My love to my dear 
mother. 

‘¢ Your affectionate son, 

‘« James Nasu. 

“St. Z—— Hall” 


Mrs. Nash soon joined her husband. Mary 
seemed stunned. Annie felt a curious sense 
of relief after first reading Jem’s letter to her 
father, through all her sorrow. 

Mr. Nash could not yet make up his mind 
meekly to accept this blow. He alone, per- 
haps, knew how much was involved in Jem’s 
taking his degree. Something in the boy’s 
letter touched him ; he would not yet write 
kindly, he could not take his usual upbraid- 
ing tone. They were all wretched, and 
Annie fancied could not be more unhappy. 
Next day she was tried. A letter came from 
Harry. ‘He had been to see Jem again, and 
found him really ill—utterly worn out. How 
hard Mr. Nash now felt himself to have been, 
how thankful that at least he had not written 
angrily. Mrs. Nash persuaded him to take 
her with him, and set out for Oxford at once. 

Poor Annie! she could not doubt that he 
would now be tenderly nursed and tended, his 
mother being with him; but it was hard not 
to see him. As she lay awake that night, 
and passed in review all the incidents of his 
life, all the contempt, ridicule, disappoint- 
ment; the constant struggle, the almost as 
constant failure and mortification ; the rare 
— scant sympathy, and grudging 

elp, that he had met with, could she pray 
that he should be kept from that rest to 
which at times she felt that he was hasten- 
ing? 

ell, did Jem die then, and have over his 
tomb the words he so constantly repeated in 
his illness,—‘* Brothers, I have done my best ; 


I am weary, let me rest,’’ or is he still among 


us? Ido not know. Iam not sure that he 
will not recover very quickly, that he will 
not try again, and that either hy desert or 
because examiners even sometimes find that - 
there is more justice in mercy than in stick- 
ing to the letter of the law, he will not take 
his degree ; and who knows but that he may 
sonie day be a much respected rector, doing 
his duties admirably. I cannot tell. I only 
know that Annie has a patience with and 
sympathy for dulness that I humbly hope is 
shared in at this moment by my readers. 
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BY T A. TROLLOPE,. 


CHAPTER I. 
SILVERTON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

I pousr much whether I could invent a 
fiction that should be more interesting to my 
readers than the authentic bit of family his- 
tory 1 am about to offer them. The facts 
happened, and the actors in them were, with 
very little difference, such as they will be 
represented in the following pages. But al- 
though nearly half a century has passed since 
the circumstances occurred, it has been ne- 
cessary, in order to justify the publication of 
them, to make such changes in names and 
localities as should obviate the possibility of 
causing annoyance or offence to individuals 
still living. The episcopal city in, and in the 
neighborhood of, which the events really took 
place, shall therefore be called Silverton ; 
and it shall be placed in one of our south- 
westermost counties, where no search among 
the county families will, it may be safely as- 
serted, enable any too curious reader to iden- 
tify the real personages of the history. 

The ancient and episcopal city of Silverton 
is one of the most beautifully situated towns 
in England. Seated in the midst of a wide 
valley on the banks of a river, which about a 
mile below the town becomes tidal, and three 
miles further reaches the sea, its environs 
comprise almost every variety of English 
scenery. The flat bottom of the valley is oc- 
cupied with water-meads, rendered passable 
to those acquainted with the locality and im- 
passable tostrangers, by a labyrinthine system 
of streams and paths diversified by an infinity 
of sluices, miniature locks, and bridges re- 
movable at pleasure after the fashion of draw- 
bridges. The town itself, with the exception 
of the physically and morally low parts of it 
lying immediately in the vicinity of the bridge 
over the river Sill, is built on a slight eleva- 
tion sufficient to raise it above the damp level 
of the water-meadows. The highest point of 
this eminence was once entirely occupied by 
the extensive buildings of Silverton Castle. 
Now the picturesque ivy-grown keep only re- 
‘mains; and the rest of the space backed by 
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the high city wall, which on that side of the 
city has been preserved, forms the admirably 
kept and much admired garden of Robers 
Falconer, Esq., the senior partner of the firm 
of Falconer and Fishbourne, the wealthy, 
long established, and much respected bankers 
of Silverton. 

On ground immediately below the site of 
the old castle, and sufficiently lower for the 
two buildings to group most admirably to- 
gether, stands the grand old Cathedral; with 
its two massive towers, one at either angle 
of the west front, which looks toward the de- 
clivity and the valley. The space between 
the Cathedral and the site of the castle is oc- 
cupied by that inmost sanctuary and privi- 
leged spot of a cathedral city, the Close. The 
old city is not in any part of it a noisy one. 
For though it was formerly the seat of a pros- 
perous cloth trade and manufacture, com- 
merce and industry have long since deserted 
it, preferring, for their modern requirements, 
coal measures to water-meadows. Buta still 
deeper quietude broods over the Close. The 
beautifully kept gravel walk—it is more like 
a garden walk than a road—which wanders 
among exquisitely shaven lawns, from one 
rose-covered porch to another of the irregu- 
larly placed prebendal houses, is rarely cut 
up by wheels. The Deanery gardens, and 
those of two or three other of the prebendal 
residences run up toa remaining fragment of 
the old city wall to the right hand of the cas- 
tle-keep, as those of Mr. Falconer, the banker, 
do on the left-hand side of the ancient tower, 
supposing the person looking at them to stand 
facing the west front of the Cathedral. 

It isa pleasant spot to stand on, and a pleas- 
ant view to face ;—it was so forty years ago, 
and I suppose it still is so, despite the cut- 
ting down of canonries, and other ravages 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. If one 
stood not quite opposite the centre of the west 
front of the church, but sufficiently to the left 
of that point to catch a view of the southern 
side of the long nave, and the southern tran- 
sept with its round-headed Saxon windows 
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and arches,—for that part of the building be- | ‘ Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 
longed to an earlier period than the nave ;— | 0 Lord,” at the exact instant that the bell 
of the mouldering and ivy-grown, but still | sounds its last note, and Dr. Lindisfarn at the 
sturdy-looking and lofty keep of the old castle | same moment raises his benignant face from 
on the higher ground behind ;—of the frag- | the trencher-cap in which he has for a mo- 
ments of city wall to the right and left, cov- | ment hidden it, on entering bis stall, moving 
ered with the roses and other creeping plants | 28 he did so with a sort of suant, mechanical, 
of the banker’s garden on the one side, and of | yet not ungraceful action, which seemed to 
those of the cathedral dignitaries on the other ; , combine a bow to the assembled congregation 
—of the noble woods of Lindisfarn Chase on the , With a meditative prayer condensed into the 
gentle swell of the hill, which shut in the ho- | briefest possible time. ‘The rooks are cawing 
rizon in: that direction at a distance of some , ‘heir morning service the while in the high 
seven or eight miles from the city ;—and of | trees behind Mr. Falconer’s house, a large 


the sleepy, quiet Close in the immediate fore- 
ground, with its low-roofed, but substantial, 
roomy, and exceedingly comfortable gray stone 
houses showing with so admirably picturesque 
an effect on the brilliant green of the shaven 
lawns, which run close up to the walls of 
them ;—if one stood, I say, so.as to command 
this prospect, one would be apt to linger 
there awhile. 

Suppose the hour to be ten a.m. on a Sep- 
tember morning. The last bell is ringing for 
morning service. Dr, Lindisfarn, in surplice, 
hood, and trencher-cap, is placidly sauntering 
across the Close from his house, next to the 
Deanery, with a step that seems regulated by 
the chime of the bell, to take his place as canon 
in residence at the morning service. Dr. 
Theophilus Lindisfarn, Senior Canon, is, liter- 
ally if not ecclesiastically speaking, always in 
residence. For he loves Silverton Close bet- 
ter than any other spot of earth’s surface ; 
and keeps a curate on his living of Chewton 
in the Moor, some fifteen miles from the city. 
Dr. Lindisfarn, stepping across to morning 
service, pauses an instant, as he observes with 
a slight frown an insolently tall dandelion 
growing in the Close lawn ; and makesa mem. 
in his mind to tell the gardener that the Chap- 
ter cannot tolerate such slovenly gardening. 
A little troop of ehoristers in surplices and 
untasselled trencher-caps, headed by old Peter 
Glenny, the organist, are coming round the 
northern corner of the west front from the 
schoolroom. The Rev. Mr. Thorburn, the 
Minor Canon, who has to chant the service, 
is not yet in sight ; for he was officiating as 
president of a glee club till not the smallest 
of the small hours last night, and being rather 
late this morning is now coming up the hill 
from the lower part of the town, at a speed 
whieh will just suffice to bring him to his 
place in the choir in time to dash off with 





mansion more modern and less picturesque 
than the canons’ houses, a little behind and 
to the left of the spot where I have supposed 
the contemplator of this peaceful scene to take 
his stand.‘ The morning sun is gilding and 
lighting up the distant Lindisfarn woods ; a 
white mist is lying on the water-meads ; and 
a gentle, drowsy hum ascending from the 
lower districts of the city. The sights and 
sounds that caress the eye and ear are all 
suggestive of peacefulness and beauty; and 
are poetized by a flavor of association which 
imparts an infinite charm to the scene. 

And there were no heretic bishops or free- 
thinking professors in those days throughout 
all the land. There was no Broad Church ; 
and ‘ earnestness ’’ had not been invented. 
It was a mighty pleasant time; at least, it 
was 80 inside Cathedral Closes. Dissenters 
were comparatively few anywhere, and espe- 
cially in such placesas Silverton. They were 
understood to be low and noxious persons, 
with greasy faces and lank hair who, in 
general way, preferred evil to good. It was 
said that there were some few of these 
Pariahs in the low part of the town; and 
even that they met for their unhallowed wor- 
shipm some back lane, under the ministry 
of a much persecuted and almost outlawed 
shoemaker. But, of course, none of these 
persons ever ventured to sully the purity of 
the Close with their presence. The heresiarch 
cobbler felt himself to be guilty, and slunk 
by like aAvhipped hound, if he met any one 
of the cathedral dignitarics in the street. 
The latter, of course, ignored the existence of 
any such obscure and hateful sectarians ; al- 
though it was said that more than one denizen 
of the Close had been known to listen, though 
under protest, to a story that Peter Glenny 
had of a seapegrace nephew of his having 
once entered the conventicle in the lower 
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town, and having then found the impious | 
wretches singing hymns to a hornpipe tune ! iF 

The base creatures, who were guilty of 
such. enorwities, were too few and too ob- 
scure to cause any trouble or scandal in the 
dignified church-loving Silverton society. If 
a bishop did endow a favorite son or son-in- 
law with an accumulation of somewhat in- 
compatible preferments, if a reverend canon 
did absent himself for a year or two together 
from Silverton, or hold preferment with his 
canonry not strictly tenable with it, leave 
some of the little churches in the city .un- 
served some Sunday evening, because he was 
engaged to a dinner-party in the country, or 
indulge in a habit of playing whist deep into 
Sunday morning; or if a Minor Canon were 
found hearing the chimes at midnight else- 
where than.in his study or his bed, or did 
chance to get into trouble about sporting 
without a license, or did stroll into his coun- 
try church to take some odds or ends of sur- 
plice duty in his shooting gaiters, while he left 


his dog and gun in the vestry,—why, there 


was no ‘ chiel amang them ”’ to take invidi- 
ous note of ‘these things, much less to dream 
of printing them! In short, the time of which 
I have heen speaking, and am about to speak, 


was that good old time, which nous autres 


who are sur /a retour remember 60 well ; and 


which was so pleasant that it is quite sad to 
think that it should have been found out to be 


80 naughty ! 


It would seem nevertheless that there had 
been still better times at a yet more remote 
For there were, even forty years 
ago, individuals in the Silverton world, who 


period. 


looked with regret at the march of progress, 


which had even then commenced. And old 


of the city, which, however charming they 
| may be as residences to the dwellers in them, 

do not add to the beauty of the place. One 
of these more especially has caused the de- 
struction of a clump of elm-trees, which for- 
merly stood near the spot where the frag- 
ment of city wall that bounds Mr, Falconer’s 
garden—or, rather, that which was his at 
the date of this history—comes to an end, 
and which filled most charmingly to the eye 
the break in the landscape between that ob- 
ject and the grass-green water-meads below ; 
and has thus done irreparable injury to dear 
old Silverton. For the rest, the vity and its 
surrounding country are much as they used 
tobe. The woods of Lindisfarn Chase beyond 
and, a8 one may say, behind the town, sup- 
posing it to face toward the valley of the Sill, 
are as rich in verdure and as beautiful as 
ever. The less thickly, but still well-wooded 
parklike scenery of Wanstrow Manor, the res- 
idence, forty years ago, of the Dowager Lady 
Farnleigh, is unchanged on the more gradu- 
ally rising opposite bank of the river. The 
quaintly picturesque view of the water-mead- 
ows up the stream, closed at the turn of it 
westward about two miles above Silverton 
bridge by the village and village church of 
Weston Friary, is unaltered. In the opposite 
direction below the bridge, the population 
has somewhat increased; and the houses, 
most of them of a poor description, are more 
numerous than of yore. And the new cot- 
tages, although somewhat more fitted for de- 
cent human habitation than the old ones, are 
less picturesque. Modern squalor and pov- 
erty are especially unsightly. It is as if the 
ill qualities of the old and the new had been 
selected and combined to the exclusion of the 
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Dennis Wyvill, the verger, who was upwards 
of eighty years old, used to complain much} Further from the city the aspect of the 
of a new-fangled order of the Chapter that | country is naturally still more unchanged. 
the litany should be chanted, declaring that | The rich and brilliantly green meadows and 
in good Dane Burder’s days morning service | pasture lands in the lower grounds; the 
was over, and all said, and the door locked | coppice-circled fields of tillage of the upland 
afore eleven o’clock. But thus it is! ‘* Aas | farms, the red soil of which contrasts so beau- 
parentum,”’ says the poet in the same mind |  tifully with the greenery of the woodlands ; 
with old Dennis Wyvill, the verger, * tas | \the gradually increasing wildness and un- 
parcntum pejor avis tulit nos nequiores, mox | evenness of the country, as it recedes from 
daturos progeniem vitiosiorem.”’ the valley of the Sill, and approaches the 

The progress of time has not quite spared | higher ground of Lindisfarn Chase on the 
either the material beauty of Silverton or its | Silverton side of the stream; and the curi- 
environs. One or two rows of * semi-de-| ously sudden and definitely marked line, 
tached villa residences,’’ have made their ap- | which separates the Wanstrow Manor farins 
pearence in different parts of the outskirts |from the wide extent of moorland which 


redeeming qualities of either. 
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stretches away, many a mile to the north- 
ward and along the coast, on the opposite or 
left-hand side of the little river ; all this, of 
course, is as it was. And it was, and is, 
very beautiful. 


CHAPTER Il. 
AT WESTON FRIARY. 

THERE were two roads open to the choice 
of any one wishing to go from Wanstrow 
Manor to Lindisfarn Chase. The most direct 
crossed the Sill by Silverton bridge and passed 
through that city. The distance by this road 
was little more than eight miles. But the 
pleasanter way, either for riding or walking, 
was to cross the river at Weston Friary, and 
thus avoiding the city altogether, and reach- 
ing the wilder and more open district of the 
Chase, almost immediately after quitting the 
valley at Weston, so as to make the greatest 
part of the distance by the green lanes and 
unenclosed commons which at that point oc- 
cupied most of the space between the lowlands 
of the valley and Lindisfarn woods. The dis- 
tance by this route was a good ten miles, how- 
ever. The highest part of the ground of the 
Chase, which shut in the horizon to the west- 
ward behind Silverton, has been mentioned as 
being about seven or eight miles from the 
city. But the fine old house, which took its 
name from the Chase, was not so far. Nor 
was it visible from the town. A little brawl- 
ing stream called Lindisfarn Brook ran hiding 
itself at the bottom of a narrow ravine be- 
tween Silverton and the Lindisfarn woods, 
and fell into the Sill a mile or two above 
Weston Friary. This little valley and its 
brook were about three miles from the city, 
and four. or five from the wood-covered sum- 
mit above mentioned. The ground fell from 
this latter in a gentle slope all the way down 
to the brook, with the exception of the last 
two or three hundred feet, the sudden and 
almost precipitous dip of which gave the val- 
ley the character of a ravine. The house was 
situated about half-way down this gentle de- 
clivity,—about two and a half miles from the 
top, that is,—and as much from the brook 
which was crossed by a charming little ivy- 
grown bridge high above the stream, carry- 
ing the carriage road from Silverton to 
Lindisfarn. The same little brook had to be 
crossed by. those who took the longer way 
from Wanstrow, and by those who came from 


passengers, there was a plank and rail across 
the stream. Those travelling this route on 
horseback, however, had to ford the Lindis- 
farn Brook ; and in sloppy weather the banks 
were apt to be very soft and rotten, insomuch 
that many a pound of mud from the Lindis- 
farn Brook ford had been brushed from be- 
draggled riding-habits in the servants’ halls 
of the Chase and the Manor; for the in- 
tercourse between these two mansions was 
very frequent, and the ride by Weston Friary, 
as has been said, was, especially to practised 
riders, the pleasanter. 

Indeed, for those who like open country, and 
have no objection to a little mud and a mod- 
erate jump or two, there could not bea better 
country for a ride than all this part of the 
Lindisfarn Chase property. In the driest 
weather the turf of the lanes and commons 
was rarely too hard, but in wet weather it 
was certainly somewhat too soft. This was 
most the case on the: Weston Friary side of 
the Lindisfarn Brook. On the other side the 
ground rose toward the Chase more rapidly, 
and, as the higher land was reached, became 
naturally drier. But though there was a 
slight rise from the ford on the other side, 
sufficient to cause the brook to seek its way 
into the river Sill a mile or two further up 
the stream instead of falling into it at the 
village of Weston, this elevation of the ground 
between the valley of Lindisfarn Brook and 
the water-mead around the village, was not 
sufficient at that point to prevent all the in- 
tervening land from being of a very wet and 
soft description. If I have succeeded in 
making the topography of the environs of 
Silverton at all clear to the reader, it will be 
understood that this same swell of the ground, 
which between Weston and the ford over the 
brook of Lindisfarn was a mere tongue of 
marshy soil, rose gradually but rather rapidly 
in the direction down the Sill, till it formed 
the comparatively high ground, on which 
Silverton was built, and from which the 
Lindisfarn woods could be seen on the oppo- 
site side of the valley of the brook, which had 


,| there become a deep ravine, as has been de- 


scribed. A good country road, coming from’ 
the interior of the country along the valley 
of the Sill, passed through the village of Wes- 
ton Friary on its course to Silverton, finding 
its way along the edge of the water-meadows, 
and making in that direction also a singularly . 





Weston Friary to the Chase; and for foot- 





pretty ride. This road, having crossed the’ 
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mouth of the brook by a bridge called Paul- 
ton’s Bridge, nearly two miles above Weston, 
held its way along the tongue of low land 
which has been described, keeping close to 
the bank of the river. Just above Weston, 
this space between the two streams was’ not 
above half a mile in width, and it was all open 
common, divided off from the road however 
at that point, by a low, timber fence, con- 
sisting of two rails only, which, traced at a 
period when such land was of small-value, 
left a wide margin of turf along the road- 
side. 

About the same hour of that same beauti- 
ful September morning, at which the reader 
has had a glimpse of Dr. Lindisfarn on his 
way to morning service at the cathedral,—a 
little later perhaps ; but even if it had still 
been Dane Burder’s time, the scrvice could 
not be yet over,—an old laborer paused in his 
loitering walk along the road toward Silver- 
ton, to look at two ladies on horseback com- 
ing at full gallop across the common, followed 
at some little distance by a groom. 

‘“« Now for a jump! ”’ said the old man, as 
he stood to look ; *‘ there ben’t another in all 
the country has such a seat on a horse as my 
lady have! And Miss Kate, she’s just such 
another ! *’ 

And as he spoke, the two ladies came 
lightly over the low rail on to the turf by the 
roadside, the younger of the two giving a 
playful imitation of a view hallo, as she 
cleared her fence, in a voice whose silver 
notes were musical as the tones from a flute, 

Lady Farnleigh of Wanstrow Manor, gen- 
tle reader, and Miss Kate Lindisfarn, daugh- 
ter of Oliver Lindisfarn, Esq., of the Chase. 

The fence was not much of a jump; and 
the whole appearance of the ladies betokened 
that they were accustomed to much severer 
feats of horsemanship than that. It wasa 
soft morning, and though the Lindisfarn 
woods above were glistening in the sunshine, 
and the old castle keep and the towers of 
the cathedral at Silverton were clearly defined 
in the bright air, the mist, as has been said, 
was still lying in the valley, and glistening 
drops of the moisture had gathered on the 
brimsand on the somewhat bedraggled feathers 
of the ladies’ low-crowned beaver hats, and on 
the curls of hair, which hung in slightly di- 
shevelled disarray around their necks. They 
bore about them, too, still more decided 
marks of hard riding. Their habits were 





splashed with mud up to their shoulders, and 
the lower parts of them were evidently the 
worse for the passage of Lindisfarn Brook 
ford. Their whole appearance was such, in 
short, that had a malicious fairy dropped 
them just as they were into the midst of the 
ride in Hyde Park, they would have wished 
the earth to open and swallow them up. Yet 
many a fair frequenter of that matchless show 
of horsewomen, would, more judiciously, have 
given anything to look exactly, age for age, 
like either lady. They were both beautiful 
women, though the elder was the mother of 
a peer, who had just taken his seat in the 
House. In fact, the Dowager Lady Farnleigh 
was only in her forty-fourth year. ‘Her com- 
panion was twenty-six years younger. But 
both were in face and figure eminently beau- 
tiful, and did not look less so for the glow 
which their exercise had called into their 
cheeks, and the sparkle in their eyes from 
the excitement of their gallop. Both sat their 
horses to perfection, as the old man had said ; 
and both were admirably well mounted,— 
Lady Farnleigh on a magnificent bay, and 
Kate on a somewhat smaller and slighter 
black,—as indeed they needed to be for the 
work they had been engaged in. Their horses 
were splashed from fetlock to shoulder, and 
from nose to crupper ; and the gallop up the 
rise from the ford, and over the deep turf of 
the soft common made their flanks heave as 
their riders pulled up in the road ; and the 
breath from their mobile nostrils was con- 
densed into little clouds just a shade darker 
than the white mist that lay on the water- 
meads. But the eyes in their pretty thorough- 
bred heads were as bright as those of their 
mistresses ; and as they turned their heads 
and erect ears up the road and down the road, 
as if inquiring for further orders, they seemed 
rather anxious to be off again than distressed 
by what they had already done. 

‘** Why, Kate! ’’ cried Lady Farnleigh, in 
a clear, ringing, cheery voice, that would have 
been good to any amount as a draft for sym- 
pathy on any one within earshot,—** why, 
Kate, as [am a sinner, if there is not Freddy 
Falconer coming along the road on his cob, 
looking for all the world, of course, as if he 
had been just taken out of the bandbox in 
which the London tailor had sent him down 
for the enlightenment of us natives! Shall 
we run, Kate, like naughty girls as we are? 
—shall we show our Silverton arbiter elegantia- 
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rum @ clean pair of heels, or boldly stay and 
abide the ordeal? ”” 

‘* Oh, I vote for standing our ground,” an- 
swered Kate ; ‘‘ I see no reason for running 
away,’’ she added, laughing, but with a some- 
what heightened color in her cheek. 

‘*‘ To be sure! What is Freddy Falconer to 
you, or you to Freddy Falconer? Them’s 
your sentiments, as old Gaffer Miles says, eh, 
Kate? Who’safraid? Iamsure [amnot!”’ 
replied Lady Farnleigh, looking half jestingly, 
half observantly, into her goddaughter’s face ; 
—for she stood in that relationship to Miss 
Lindisfarn. 

Kate laughed, and shook her pretty head, 
putting up a little slender hand in its neatly 
fitting gauntlet, as she did so, to make a lit- 
tle unavowed attempt at restoring her hair 
to some small appearance of order. 

In another minute the rider, whom Lady 
Farnleigh had observed in the road, coming 
up at a walk, reached the spot where the 
ladies were. 

He wasa young man of some twenty-seven 
years of age. It was impossible to deny— 
even Lady Farnleigh could not have denied— 
that Nature had done her part to qualify him 
for becoming the arbiter elegantiarum she 
had sneeringly called him. He was indeed 
remarkably handsome; fair in complexion, 
with perhaps a too delicate and unbronzed 
pink cheek fora man ; plenty of light-brown, 
crisp, curling hair ; no mustache or beard, 
and closely trimmed whiskers (’twas forty 
years ago); large light-blue eyes, a well- 
formed mouth, the lips of which, however, 
were rather thin, and lacked a little of that 
color in which his cheek was so rich; anda 
tall, well-proportioned figure ;—a strikingly 
handsome man unquestionably. 

Nor had Fortune been behindhand in con- 
tributing her share to the perfect production 
in question. For Mr. Frederick Falconer was 
the only son and heir of the wealthy and 
prosperous banker, the senior partner of the 
old established and much respected firm of 
Falconer and Fishbourne, of Silverton. And 
as for Art, her contributions to the joint 
product had been unstinted, and in her best 
possible style. Every portion of the costume, 


appointments, and equipments of Mr. Freder- 
ick Falconer and his horse, from the top of the 
well-brushed beaver to the tip of the well- 
polished and faultless boot of the biped, and 
from the artistica!!y groomed tail to the shin- 


ing curb-chain of the quadruped, were abso-* 
lutely perfect ; and fully justified the antici- 
patory commendation that Lady Farnleigh 
had bestowed upon them. And in addition 
to all this, it may be said that Falconer was 
an almost universal favorite in the Silverton 
society—in the ‘‘ very best’’ Silverton soci- 
ety, of course. The young men did not ad- 
mire him quite so much as the young ladies. 
But this was natural enough. Both sexes, 
however, of the old, professed an equally fa- 
vorable opinion of him. He was held to bea 
good son, as attentive to his father’s business 
as could well be expected under the circum- 
stances, a well-conducted and steady young 
man, and by pretty well all the Silverton ma- 
tronocracy a decidedly desirable ‘ perti.”’ 

(How naturally we Anglo-Saxon folks speak 
French whenever we have anything to say of 
which we are at all ashamed; or any lie to 
tell !) 

‘* Good-morning, Lady Farnleigh! Good- 
morning, Miss Lindisfarn! ” he said, saluting 
the ladies with easy grace, as he came up to 
them. ‘You are not only riding early this 
morning, but you have been riding some time 
earlier ; for I see you have crossed Lindisfarn 
Brook! ”’ 

Both ladies gave a nod in return for his 
salutation, Lady Farnleigh not a distant or 
supercilious, but rather a dry one Gif a nod 
can be said to be dry, as I think it may), and 
Kate a good-natured one, accompanied by a 
good-humored smile. 

‘‘You have been riding early too, which 
is paying this misty morning a much high- 
er compliment!” returned Lady Farnleigh, 
‘‘ for you are already returning to Silver- 
ton.” 

‘Yes. I have been to Churton Basset 
already this morning. My father wanted a 
letter taken to Quorn and Prideaux there be- 
fore they opened for the day. Some business 
of the bank.” 

‘¢ Well, our ride is not so near its end as 
yours. We are going up to the Chase again, 
as soon as I have visited an old friend of mine 
in the village here. Will you ride over the 
common with us? Come up to the Chase; 
and Miss Imogene shall give you some lun- 
cheon. And you may ride over with me 
back again to Wanstrow in the afternoon, if 
you like.” 

And Kate bowed her ‘backing of the invi- 
tation, with a smile that made Mr. Frederick 
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‘feel a strong inclination to accept it; al- 
though, in fact, Kate had intended only to 
be courteous, and by no means wished to be, 
on this occasion, taken at her word, or rathe 
at her bow and smile; for she had not spo- 
ken. : 

It was true that Fred had Messrs. Quorn and 
Prideaux’s answer to his father’s letter in his | 
pocket; but he had no reason to think that 
it mattered much whether it reached its des- 
tination a few hours sooner or later. And in 
truth it was the consideration of the nature | 
of the ride proposed to him, rather than any | 
anxiety about the letter, that made him plead 
the necessity of returning to Silverton as an 
excuse for not accepting the proposal. 

** Well, good-day, then. You area pearl 
of a messenger! Give my compliments to 
your father ; and oh, Mr. Falconer! there is 
a lot of mud in the road by the lock yonder ; 
take care you do not splash yourself. Good- 
by ! ” 

He understood the sneer well enough ; and | 
would have been riled at it, if Kate had not 
administered an antidote to the acerbity of 
her godmother’s tongue, by giving him a part- | 
ing nod and a ** Good-by, Mr. Falconer,”’ in| 
which there was no acerbity at all. 

Nevertheless, as the young man rode off 
teward the city, and the ladies turned their 
horses’ heads to enter the village of Weston | 
Friary, Kate said, addressing her compan-| 
ion,— 

** How could you think of inviting bim 
up to the Chase to-day? As if we had not 
enough to think of, without having strangers 
on our hands! ”’ 

** Don’t be a goose, Kate!’ answered the 
elder lady. ‘‘ Do you think I imagined that 
there was the slightest chance of Master 
Freddy consenting to ride over Lindisfarn 
Common with you and me? Catch him at! 
it! But at what time do you think your| 
sister may arrive? ”’ 

‘* We have calculated that she may be at the 
Chase by two. I wanted to meet her in Sil- | 
verton; but papa thought it best that we! 
should all receive her togetherat home. We! 
must take crie to be back at the Chase by 
that time. I would not be out when she) 
eomes for the world! ”’ 

“Oh, no fear! I’ve only to say half a, 
dozen words to old Granny Wilkins, poor | 
thing, in Weston here, and then we’ll go up 
to the Chase best pace. We sha’n’t be long, 
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since we have not Master Freddy at our 
heels.”’ 

‘* Why, what a spite you have, godmamma, 
against poor Mr. Falconer! What has he 
done to offend you?” 

‘‘ Nothing in the world, my dear! And I 
have not the slightest idea of being offended 
with him. It is true I don’t like him quite 
so much as all the Silverton young ladies 
do.”’ 

**T don’t think you like himatall! Why 
don’t you?”’ asked Kate, with a blunt, 
straightforward frankness that was peculiar 
to her. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t like him at all, that’s the 
truth ! But you know the old rhyme, Kate,— 
‘I do not like you, Dr. Fell,’ ete., ete. Upon 
second thoughts, however, I think I can tell 
why I don’t like Freddy Falconer. He is a 
regular ’’— 

‘* Oh, not a snob, as you said of that super- 
fine Captain Marnisty, the otherday. I don’t 
think Mr. Falconer is a snob! ”’ 

‘* No, I was not going to say a snob. 
should you fancy | was?’”’ 

‘** Only because, when you called Captain 
Marnisty 80, you said ‘a regular snob,’ just 
in the same sort of way.” 

‘* Well, this time I am going to say a reg- 
ular something else. No, it would not be 
fair, or true, to say that Fred Falconer. is a 
snob. But I can put what he is into four 
letters too !”’ 

‘* Not a fool!’ expostulated Kate. 

‘* No, that’s not quite it either, though 
[have known wiser men than Fred. Try 
again!” 

‘* Dandy has five letters,” said Kate, med- 
itatively. 

‘* Yes, and so has scamp ; and I do not mean 
to call Mr. Falconer that either. No, if I 
must tell you, it is p—r—i—g. Freddy Fal- 
coner is a regular prig! And Iam not fond 
of prigs. But Heaven help us all! there are 
worse things than prigs in the world; and 1 
have nothing to say against theman. Only,” 
she added, after a pause, ‘* to make a clean 
breast of it, Kate, I have fancied lately that 
I have seen symptoms of his Sultanship hav- 
ing taken it into his head to throw the 
handkerchief in the direction of Lindisfarn 
Chase ’’— 

‘‘T am sure he never thought of such a 
thing!’ said Kate, with a little toss and a 
great blush. 
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‘¢ So much the better! In that case, Freddy 
and I shall remain very good friends. He may 
make love to every other girl in the county for 
aught I care; but if he meddles with my 
Kate, gare la marraine ! that’sall! Will you 
come in with me to see old Granny Wilkins, 
dear, or sit on your horse till I have done? 
T sha’n’t be a minute.”’ 

‘* No, no ; let mecome in with you. Gran- 
ny Wilkins is an old acquaintance of mine.” 
So the groom helped both the ladies to dis- 
mount at the door of the cottage ; and it was 
evident from the unsurprised manner in which 
the paralytic old inhabitant of it received her 
visitors that they were neither of them stran- 
gers to her. 

The business with Dame Wilkins was soon 
despatched, as Lady Farnleigh had said that it 
would be. It consisted only of the adminis- 
tration of one or two little articles of creature 
comfort, a trifle of money, and a few of those 
kind words, more valuable than any of these, 
when spoken by the gentle and wealthy to the 
poor and simple with that tact and heartiness 
which are both naturally inspired by genuine 
sympathy, but which are as naturally, and 
with fatal result, wanting to those charitable 
ministrations, performed as a matter of duty, 
according to cut-arid-dry rules, even though 
those rules shall have been adjusted in accord- 
ance with the most approved maxims of mod- 
ern social science. 

The fact is that there is just the difference 
between the two things that there is between 
the workmanship of some old cingue-cento ar- 
tist, and the product of a Birmingham steam 
factory. ‘There is much in favor of the latter. 
Millions of the required article are turned out 
of hand instead of units. There is infinitely 
less loss of material. The article produced is, 
according to every mechanical test, even bet- 
ter than the handiwork of the old artist. It 
is more accurate, its rounds are absolutely 
round, its angles true angles ; each individ- 
ual article of the gross turned out per hour is 
exactly the same as every other, and all are 
adapted with scientific forethought to the ex- 
act requirements they are intended to serve. 
But the old handicraftsman impressed his in- 
dividuality on the work of his hands,—put 
his whole soul intd it, as we say, more liter- 
ally than we often think, as we use the phrase. 
What is the difference between this old six- 
teenth century—anything,—inkstand, lady’s 
needlecase, or what not, and the article im- 
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itated from it by our mechanical science? I 
am not artist enough to say what the differ- 
ence is ; but I see it and feel it readily enough ; 
and so does everybody else. And the mar- — 
ket value of the ancient artist's piece shall 
be as a thousand to one to that of the mod- 
ern imitation of it. And I know that this 
subtle difference, and this superior value is 
due to that presence of the workman’s soul, 
which the best possible steam-engine (having, 
up to the date of the latest improvement, no 
soul) cannot impart to its products. 

The best possible mechanism, whether ap- 
plied by dynamic science to the shaping and 
chasing of metal, or by social science to the 
cheering of poverty and the relief of suffering, 
must not be expected to do the work of indi- 
vidually applied sympathy, heart and soul. 
But modern civilization needs beautiful ink- 
stands in millions; and the masses of modern 
population need ministrations only to be sup- 
plied by organized social machinery. Very 
true! Only do not let us suppose that we 
get the same thing, or a thing nearly as pre- 
cious. Maybe we get the best we can. But 
the human brain-directed hand must come in 
contact with the material, to produce the 
higher order of artistic beauty. And indi- 
vidual human sympathy, unclogged by rules, 
must bring one human heart into absolute 
contact with another, before the best kind of 
*‘ relief’ can be attained. 

Dame Wilkins, however, was the fortunate 
possessor of the real artistic article, in the 
kind visits of Lady Farnleigh. But the few 
kind words, which were treasured and re- 
peated and prized, did not take long in say- 
ing ; and the two ladies in a very few minutes 
were mounting their horses again. Miss 
Lindisfarn was already in the saddle ; and 
Lady Farnleigh was about to mount, when 
the groom said, in an under voice, ‘‘ Please, 
my lady, the tobacco !”’ 

‘¢ To be sure! What a brute Iam to have 
forgotten it! Give me the packet, Giles.” 
She took the little parcel Giles produced 
from his pocket, and returning into the cot- 
tage said, ‘‘ Here, granny. If it had not 
been for Giles, I should have forgotten the 
best of my treat. Here’s half a pound of 
baccy to comfort you as the cold nights come 
on.”’ 

‘‘Oh, my lady! That is the best! You 
knows how to comfort a poor old body as has 
lost the use of her precious limba Thank 
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you, my lady, and God bless you ! ”’ said the 
old woman, as a gleam of pleasure came into 
her watery old eyes at the thought of the 
gratification contained in that small packet. 

‘* Tsay, godmamma dear,”’ said Kate, after 
a pause, as they were riding at a sober pace 
through the village, ‘‘ do you think it is right 
to give the poor people tobacco? I have often 
heard Uncle Theophilus say that the habit 
of smoking is, next to drinking, the worst 
thing for the laboring classes; that it pro- 
motes bad company, encourages idleness, and 
very often leads to drunkenness.”’ 

** Uncle Theophilus may go to Jericho! I 
am of another parish ; and don’t like his doc- 
trine! Tell him from me, Kate, the next 
time he preaches on that text, that the labor- 
ing classes are of opinion that there is noth- 
ing worse for their superiors than the habit of 
drinking port wine ; that it makes the tem- 
per crusty, promotes red noses, and very often 
leads to the gout!” 

‘“« Ha, ha, ha, ha! ’’ langhed Kate in sil- 
very notes, that made the little village street 
musical ; ‘‘ depend upon it, I will give him 
your message word for word.’* 

And then after a short gallop over the com- 
mon, they crossed the ford again, not without 
carrying away with them some additional 
specimen of the soil of its banks and bottom, 
and thence made the best of their way, first 
over the broken open ground which intervened 
between the brook and the Lindisfarn woods, 
and then through the leafy lanes which crossed 
them, gradually reaching the higher ground, 
till they came out on the carriage road from 
Silverton to the Chase, a little below the Lodge 


gates. 

Here Lady Farnleigh turned her horse’s 
head to return to Wanstrow by the road 
through Silverton, leaving Kate to ride up to 
the house alone. 

“* Good-by, darling ! ’’ she said; ‘1 wont 
come in. I know how anxious you must all 
be. But remember that I shall be anxious 
also to hear all about the new sister, and ride 
over the day after to-morrow at the furthest ; 
there’s a dear. Love to them all!” 

And Kate cantered up the avenue to join 
the other members of the family, who were, 
not without some little nervous expectation, 
awaiting the arrival of a daughter of the 
house, whom none of them had seen for the 
dast fifteen years. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FAMILY IN THE CLOSE. 

Lanpisrarn house is a noble old mansion, 
almost entirely of the Elizabethan period, 
with stately, stiff, and trim gardens behind 
it, embosomed in woods behind and around 
them, with larger and more modern gardens 
on one side of it, and a wide open gravel 
drive, and a piece of tree-dotted parklike 
pasture-land in front of the house ; beyond 
which it looks down over the wooded slope de- 
scending to the Lindisfarn Brook, and across 
it to the cultivated side of the hill on the 
other side of the top of which stands Silver- 
ton. The city is not seen from the house, 
But the old castle keep is just visible as an 
object on the edge of the not distant horizon. 

It is so charming an old house, so full of 
character, 80 homogeneously expressive in all 
its parte and all its surroundings, and every 
detail of it and the scenery around it isso viv- 
idly impressed on my remembrance, that it is 
a great temptation to try my power of word- 
painting by attempting a minute description 
of the place. But conscious of having often 
‘‘ skipped ”’ similar descriptions written by 
others, I do as I would be done by and refrain. 


reader’s memory and reminiscences have to be 
called on to supplement the most successful 
of such descriptions. How can I cause to 
echo in the memory-chambers of another's 
brain as they are echoing in mine the morn- 
ing concert of the rooks in the humid autumn 
morning air, or in .the dreamy quietude of 
the sunset hour,—the barking of the dogs, 
and the cheery, ringing tones of old Oliver 
Lindisfarn’s voice, which seemed never to con- 
descend to a lower note than that adapted to 
a ‘* Yoicks! forward! hark forward!’ and 
which, as it used to echo through the great 
hall, or make the windows of the wainscoted 
parlors ring again, seemed to harmonize 60 
perfectly and pleasantly with the other sounds! 
Why, I swear that even the cry of the peacock 
seems melodious as it comes wafted across 
forty years of memory! And as for Kate's 
silver-toned laugh on the terrace in front 
of the house, as she played with old Bayard, 
the great rough «mastiff, or enticed her bonny 
black mare Birdie, to folldw her up and down 
for lumps of sugar purloined out-of Miss Imo- 
gene’s breakfast basin ; ah me! the old Lin- 
| disfarn rooks will mever hear chat again! 
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Nor shall I—that, or any other like it! 
And dear old Miss Immy, as she loved to be 
called, with her little crisp white cap set on 
the top of her light crisp silver-white curls, 
three each side of her head, and her round, 
withered, red-apple like cheeks and her bolt- 
upright little figure, and her pit-a-pat high- 
heeled shoes, and her stiff, rustling, lavender- 
eolored silk gown, which seemed to go across 
the floor, when she moved, like some Dutch 
toy moved by clockwork, and her basket of 
keys, and her volume of Clarissa Harlowe. 
Accidents many of thes> things may seem to 
be ; but they were properties of dear old Miss 
Immy. For they never changed, neither the 
snow-white cap nor the lavender-colored 
gown, nor the volume of Clarissa Harlowe. 
She really did read it! But she faithfully 
began it again as soon as she had finished the 
volume. For sixty years I believe Miss Immy 
had never been seen without her little basket 
of keys and her volume of Clarissa Harlowe. 

1 will not, I say, attempt to describe the 
old place. But I must needs give some ac- 
count of the inhabitants of it, as they were 
at the period to which this history refers. 

The Lindisfarn property had belonged to 
the Lindisfarns of Lindisfarn so long that 
not only the memory of man but the memory of 
county historians ‘‘ ran not to the contrary,” 
as the legal phrase goes. The rental at the pe- 
riod of our history wasa well paid four thousand 


and respectable a body as any estate in the 
county could boast. Oliver Lindisfarn, the 
son and grandson of other Olivers, and the 
lord of this eminently ‘‘ desirable ‘property,”’ 
was in his sixtieth year at the time here 
spoken of. He had married early in lifea 
sister of his neighbor, Lord Farnleigh ;—for 
the old lord had lived at Wanstrow, which 
was now the residence of the -dowager, his 
widow, the young lord having taken his 
young wife to reside on a larger property 
in a distant county. The present dowager, 
Lady Farnleigh, was therefore the sister-in- 


ried ; but not of the mother of the two young 
ladies, of whom one has already been pre- 
sented to thereader. They were the offspring 
ofa second marriage. ‘Lady Catherine Lin- 
disfarn had died after a few years of marriage, 
leaving her husband a childless widower. 
He had remained such about eight years, and 
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Miss Venafry, who after two years of mar- 
riage left him a widower for the second time, 
and the father of two little twin-born girls, 
Catherine and Margaret. Catherine had 
been the name of Mr. Lindisfarn’s first wife, 
and Margaret that of his second. 

Of course the absence of a male heir was 
a very heavy and hitter disappointment to 
the twice-widowed father of two unportioned 
girls. Mr. Lindisfarn’s daughters were en- 
tirely so ; for on Lady Catherine’s death her 
fortune returned to her family; and Miss 
Venafry had been dowered by her beauty 
alone. In another point of view, however, 
the case of Mr. Lindisfarn was not so hard 
as that of many another sonless holder of en- 
tailed property. For the Lindisfarn estates 
were entailed only on the male heir of Oliver, 
and failing an heir of the elder brother, on 
the male heir of his younger brother, the 
Rev. Theophilus Lindisfarn. If there were 
failure of a male heir there also, the daugh- 
ters of Oliver would become co-heiresses. 
But Dr. Theophilus Lindisfarn, Canon of 
Silverton, his brother’s junior by only one 
year, had married Lady Sempronia Balstock, 
much about the same time that his -elder 
brother had married Lady Catherine Farn- 
leigh ; and of this marriage had been borna 
son, Julian, who was about thirteen years 
old at the time of the birth of Oliver Lin- 
disfarn’s daughters. They were born, there- 
fore, to nothing save such provision as their 
father might lay by for them out of bis in- 
come; and Julian, when his uncle’s second 
wife died a year after giving birth to these 
portionless girls, became the heir to the es- 
tates, barring the unlikely chance of his un- 
cle contracting a third marriage. 

Long, however, before the dowerless little 
twins were capable of caring for any provision 
save that needed for the passing hour, their 
prospects in life hecame somewhat brightened. 
When the second Mrs. Lindisfarn died, a 
sister of hers, a few years her senior, who 
had been married for several years to a Baron 
de Renneville, a Frenchman, and who had 
been Margaret Lindisfarn’s godmother, being 
childless, proposed'to adopt her goddaughter. 
A pressing and most kind proposal to this ef- 
fect, warmly backed by the baron himself, 
held out to his child a prospect which the 
widowed father did not feel justified in re- 
fusing. The De Rennevilles were wealthy, 





had then at the age of forty-three married a 


and of good standing in the best Parisian so- 
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ciety. Madame de Renneville had not aban- 
doned her religion. She remained a Protes- 
tant, and there was no objection, therefore, 
on that score. So the little Margaret, almost 
before she was out of her nurse’s arms, was 
sent to Paris, to be brought up as the recog- 
nized heir to the wealth of the prosperous 
French financier. 

The prize which Fortune had in her lottery 
for the other twin sister, Catherine, was 
less brilliant, but, nevertheless, was sufficient 
to make a very important difference in her 
position. Lady Farnleigh, the sister-in-law 
of Mr. Lindisfarn’s first wife, had become the 
’ attached friend of his second, and the god- 
mother of little Catherine. And much about 
the same time that Margaret was sent to 
Paris, it was understood that a sum of six 
thousand pounds was destined by Lady Farn- 
leigh as a legacy to her otherwise wholly un- 
provided-for goddaughter. 

This was the position of the Lindisfarn 
family at the period of Mrs. Lindisfarn’s 
death. But events had occurred between 
that time and the date at which this histo- 
ry opens which very materially altered the 
whole state of the case. And in order to ex- 
plain these, it is necessary to turn ourattention 


away for a few minutes from the family at 
the Chase, and give it to that of Dr. Lindis- 
farn, in the Close at Silverton. 

The Chapter of Silverton, at the remote pe- 
riod of which I write, was not noted for the 
strictly clerical character of its members. 
Public opinion did not demand much in this 


respect in those days. The Right Reverend 
Father, who had presided for many years over 
the diocese, was a well-born and courtly pre- 
late far better known in certain distinguished 
metropolitan circles than at Silverton. He 
was known to hold very strong opinions on 
the necessity of filling the ranks of the estab- 
lished church with gentlemen. And though 
I cannot assert that he required candidates 
for ordination to forward, together with 
their other papers, an heraldic certificate of 
the ‘* quarterings ’’ they were entitled to, 
after the fashion of a noble German Chapter, 
yet it was perfectly well understood that no 
awkward highlow-shod son of the soil, how- 
ever competent to ‘“‘mouth out Homer's 
Greek like thunder,’’ would do well to ap- 
ply to the Bishop of Silverton for ordination. 

The Silverton canonries were very good 
things; and good things of this sort were, it 
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may perhaps be thought, naturally reserved 
for those whose worship was rather given to 
the special patron of good things, Mammon, 
than to any more avowed object of their ado- 
ration. But nobody could say that the Sil- 
verton canons were not gentlemen. Nor can 
it be said that, with the exception of one, or 
perhaps two, of the body, whose love for good 
things went to the extent of hoarding them 
when they had got them, they were other- 
wise than well liked by the Silvertonians of 
all classes ; putting out of the question, as of 
course they were out of the question, those 
few pestilent fellows who sang bymns to horn- 
pipe tunes down in the back slums. They 
were gentlemen ; and the Silverton world said 
that they spent their revenues as such, which 
was what the Silverton world considered to 
be the main point. Only the worst of it was 
that Messrs. Falconer and Fishbourne might 
have had reason to think that some among 
them pushed this good quality to excess. 

Dr. Lindisfarn, it is fair to state at once, 
to prevent the reader of these improved days 
from conceiving an unfounded prejudice 
against him, was perhaps the most clerical 
of the body in question. Not that it is to be 
understood by this that any High Church- 
man or Low Churchman or Broad Churchman 
of the present day would have deemed poor 
Dr. Lindisfarn anything like up to the mark 
of their different requirements and theories. 
He would have been sorely perplexed to com- 
prehend what anybody was driving at, who 
should have talked to him of the duty of 
**earnestness.’’ He found. the world a very 
fairly satisfactory world, as it was, and had 
never conceived the remotest idea, good, easy 
man, that he was in any wise called on to do 
anything toward leaving it at all better than 
he found it. Nevertheless, he was fairly en- 
titled to be considered as the most respectably 
clerical of his Chapter, because his tastes and 
pursuits were of'a nature that was not in any 
degree in overt disaccordance with the cleri- 
eal character, even according td our modern 





conception of it. Whereas the same could 
hardly be said of the majority of his fellow- 
canons. One was a very notorious joker of 
| jokes,—of very good jokes, too, occasionally, 
| for he was a man of real wit. (N.B. Though 
a very clever fellow in his way, he was not 
capable ef writing some of the bést articles in 
the Edinburgh Review.) But nothing in the 
shape of a joke came amiss to him, be the 











subject or tendency of it what it might. He 
preferred good society; but the profanum 
vulgus was not the portion of the vulgar, 
which he most hated and kept at a distance. 
Another was known to be an accomplished 
musical critic, but was thought to prefer 
Mozart and Cimarosa to Boyce and Purcell, 
and to have a not uninfluential voice in the 
counsels of the lessee of His Majesty’s Thea- 
tre in the Haymarket. Another had been 
seen on more than one occasion to wave above 
his head a hat that looked very like a full- 
blown shovel in the excitement of a hardly 
contested race at Newmarket. A fourth was 
universally allowed to’ be one of the best 
whist-players in England, and was thought 
to be in no danger of losing his skill for want 
of practice, while a fifth was believed to be a 
far deeper student of the mysteries of the 
stock-exchange than of any other sort of 
lore. 

Dr. Theophilus Lindisfarn meddled with 
none of these anti-clerical pursuits. His 
heart, as well as his corporeal presence, was 
in Silverton Close, and Silverton Cathedral 
Church. But his love for the Church fixed 
itself rather on the material structures which 
are as the outward and visible signs of its in- 
ward and spiritual existence, than on the ab- 
stract ideas of a Church invisible. He was a 
man of considerable learning and of yet 
greater zeal for antiquarian and especially 
ecclesiological pursuits. It is in the nature 
and destiny of hobbies to be hard ridden. 
This was Dr. Lindisfarn’s hobby ; and he did 
ride it very hard. He was far from a value- 
less man, as a member of the Silverton Chap- 
ter. The dean was not untinctured with 
similar tastes ; and with his assistance and 
support Dr. Lindisfarn had accomplished 
much for the restoration and repair of Silver- 
ton cathedral, at a time when such things 
were less thought of than they are in these 
days. He had fought many a hard fight in 
the Chapter with his brother dignitaries, 
who fain would have expended no shilling 
of the Church revenues for such a purpose ; 
and not content with the niggard grants 
which it had been possible to induce that 
body to allocate for the purpose, had spent 
much of his own money on his beloved 
church. In fact, it was very well known, 
that the whole of a considerable sum which 
he had received from an unexpected leg- 
acy by a relative of Lady Sempronia, had 
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gone towards the new panelled ceiling in 
painted coffer-work of the transept of the ca- 
thedral. And indeed it was whispered at 
Silverton tea-tables that old Mr. Falconer had 
been heard to say, with a mysterious nod of 
his head, that the legacy in question had by 
no means covered all that the canon had made 
himself liable for. 

Mr. Falconer, no doubt, knew what he was 
talking about, for, besides being Dr. Lindis- 
farn's banker, he was a brother archzeolo- 
gist. The votaries of that seducing pursuit 
were far less numerous in those days than in 
our own ; and the erudite canon of Silverton 
was fortunate in finding a fellow-laborer and 
supporter where, it might have been sup- 
posed, little likely to meet with it—in the 
leading banker of the little city. The dean was 
the only member of the Chapter, besides Dr. 
Lindisfarn, who cared for such pursuits. 
But a few recruits were found among the 
clergy and gentry of the country ; and the 
banker and the canon together had succeeded 
in getting up a little county archeological 
society and publishing club. 

Dr. Lindisfarn’s tastes and pursuits there- 
fore may fairly be said to have been clerical, 
or at least not anti-clerical, as well as gentle- 
man-like. Nevertheless, the Lady Sempro- 
nia, his wife, did not look on them with an 
altogether favorable eye. And perhaps she 
can hardly be blamed for her feeling on the 
subject. The canon’s hobby was a very ex- 
pensive one. The cost of it, indeed, would 
have done far more than amply maintain the 
handsome pair of carriage-horses, which Lady 
Sempronia hopelessly sighed for, and which 
would have spared her the bitter mortification 
of going to visit the county members’ wives, 
or Lady Farnleigh at Wanstrow, in a hybrid 
sort of conveyance drawn by one stout clumsy 
horse in the shafts, whereas Mrs. Dean drove 
a handsome pair of grays. Many other of 
the small troubles and mortifications, which 
helped to make Lady Sempronia a querulous 
and disappointed woman, were traceable, and 
were very accurately as well as very frequently 
traced by her, to the same source. Upon the 
whole, therefore, it was hardly to be won- 
dered at that the poor lady should abhor all 
archeology in general, and the Silverton so- 
ciety and printing club in particular; and 
that she should have regarded the discovery 
of a whitewash-covered moulding, or half- 
defaced inscription as a bitter misfortune, 
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boding evil to the comforts of her hearth and 
home. 

Lady Sempronia’s soul was moreover daily 
vexed by another peculiarity of her hustand’s 
idiosyncrasy, which she put down — with 
scarcely sufficient warrant, perhaps, from the 
principles of psychological science—all to the 
account of the detested archeology. Dr. 
Lindisfarn was afflicted by habitual absence 
of mind to a degree which occasionally ex- 
posed him and those connected with him to 
considerable inconvenience. His wife held 
that the evil was occasioned wholly by his 
continual meditations on his favorite pursuit 
when his wits should have been occupied 
with other matters. But the evil had doubt- 
less a deeper root. It is an infirmity gener- 
ally regarded with a compassionate smile by 
those who are witnesses of its manifestations. 
But to a narrow little mind, soured and irri- 
tated by other annoyances, and at best plac- 
ing its highest conception of human perfec- 
tion in the due and accurate performance of 
the thousand little duties and proprieties of 
every-day life in proper manner, place, and 
time, the eccentricities of a thoroughly ab- 
sent man were sources of anger and exacerba- 
tion, that contributed far more to make the 
life of the lady who felt them unhappy than 
they did to affect in any way the placid object 
of them. Upon one occasion, for instance, 
her indignation knew no bounds, when, hav- 
ing with some difficulty driven the canon from 
his study up-stairs to dress for a dinner-party, 
to which they were engaged, the doctor, on 
finding himself in his bedroom, had forgotten 
all about the business in hand, and had quietly 
undressed himself and gone to bed, where he 
was found fast asleep, shortly afterward, by 
the servant sent to look after him. Of course 
all Silverton soon knew the story, and the ill- 
used lady poured her lamentations into the 
ears of her special friends. But Lady Sem- 
pronia was not popular at Silverton, even 
among her special friends; and it may be 
feared that the Silverton public accorded her 
on this, as well as on other occasions, less of 
their sympathy than her sorrows deserved. 

For in truth the poor lady had been sorely 
tried, and her life embittered by far more se- 
rious sorrow and severer trouble,—a sorrow 
that had left its mark indelibly on her heart, 
and which produced in her mind another 
source of half-latent irritation against her 
husband because he did not seem to be equally 





affected by it; yet it was the greatest common 
misfortune a man arfd wife can have to share, 
—the loss of an only child. And Lady Sem- 
pronia wronged her husband in supposing that 
he did not feel, or rather had not felt, the blow 
acutely. But some natures are so constituted, 
that sorrow sinks into them, as water into a 
spongy cloth ; while from others it as natu- 
rally runs off, as from a waterproof surface. 
And it would be a mistake to pronounce on 
this ground alone that either of these natures 
is necessarily superior to the other. And 
then again in this matter the doctor no doubt 
owed much to his hobby. Serious hard work, 
it has been said, is the most efficacious allevi- 
ation for sorrow, and the next best probably 
is hard riding on a favorite hobby. 

But poor Lady Sempronia had no help in 
bearing her grief from either one of these; 
and it was a very heavy burden to bear. 

There were circumstances that made it a 
very specially and exceptionally sore sorrow 
to the bereaved parents; and these circum- 
stances must be as briefly as may be related. 

The two brothers, Oliver and Theophilus 
Lindisfarn, had married, as has been said, 
nearly about the same time. The marriage 
of the elder brother remained childless. But 
to the younger, a son, Julian, was born about 
(I think, in) the year 1793. Of course the 
childless wife of the squire was a little envi- 
ous, and the happy wife of the Churchman a 
little exultant,—pardonably in either case. 
As the years slipped away, the probability 
that the little Julian would be the heir to 
the Lindisfarn property grew greater. When, 
he being at the time about five years old, his 
aunt, the squire’s wife, died, his chance was 
somewhat diminished, for there was the prob- 
ability that his uncle would marryagain. He 
was about thirteen years old when that event 
did happen. But when, some two years later, 
his uncle’s second wife died, leaving him, as 
the reader knows, only two twin daughters, 
the probability that Julian must be the heir 
had become all but a certainty. 

Under these circumstances, with a silly, 
adoring, fine lady mother, and an indulgent, 
placid, absent, archaeological father, it is per- 
haps not surprising that Julian, kept at home 
in compliance with his mother’s urgent de- 
sire, to ‘‘read’’ with a tutor at Silverton, 
went—as the common saying expressively 
phrases it—to.the bad. Of course that down- 
ward journey—* to the bad ’’—took some lit- 
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tle time in making. And Julian was just a thing as being too steady; that young as 
over twenty-one when he reached the bad al- Freddy Faleoner was,—three or four years 
together. There were cavalry barracks at Julian’s junior,—it was on the cards that 
Silverton, and there was always a cavalry young Lindisfarn might get more harm from 
regiment stationed there. The younger of , young Falconer than the reverse. But of 
the officers were naturally enough among the | course the prudent old gentlemen, whose ob- 
most habitual associates of the young heir of ' “servation suggested to them such remarks, 
Lindisfarn. And though it may very well | were too prudent to make them out loud. 
be that no one of those young men went al-| Certain it was, that young Lindisfarn did 
together to the bad himself, yet there can be not imitate his steady friend's prudence in 
little doubt that they helped to forward Jn- the matter of his expenses. Julian, on the 
lian on his road thither. | contrary, always exceeded his more than lib- 
His most intimate friend and associate, | eral allowance, and was always importuning 
however, at that time—when he was about’ his father for money. And the easy, absent 
from twenty to one-and-twenty, that is to old canon, careless in money matters and 
say—was Frederick Falconer. And all those culpably extravagant on his own account, 
—his parents among the rest—who had seen did, without mueb resistance, and without 
with some alarm that Julian was becoming any such inquiries as he ought in common 
very ‘‘ wild,’ considered that his intimacy! prudence to have made, supply his son with 
with so steady and well-conducted a young | sums, which at the end of the year very seri- 


man as the banker’s son was, at all events, a ously increased the balance against bim in 


good sign. 
other hand, was by no means equally well 
pleased with the intimacy between the two 
young men. It was difficult, however, to in- 


terfere to put a stop to it, without taking | 


unpleasantly strong measures, which would | 
have caused much scandal and: heartburning | 
and enmity in the small social circle of a 
little country town. Old Mr. Falconer had, 
moreover, much confidence in the steadiness 
and good principles of his son. Some of the 
young cavalry officers, whose society the two 
Silverton youths frequented, were men of 
large means ; and stories were rife in Silver- 
ton of orgies and escapades which, in varied 
ways, involved expenditure on no inconsid- 
erable scale. There were excursions to dis- 
tant race-courses ; and more uncertain and 
cautiously whispered rumors of nights spent 
in rooms of the barracks, when suppers and 
champagne, in whatever abundance, were the 
least dangerous and objectionable portion of 
the night’s amusement. Frederick Falconer, 
however, never exceeded his liberal, but not 
unreasonably large, allowance, and never ap- 
peared in want of money ; and the old banker 
considered that to be out of debt was to be 
out of danger, and that a young man who 
lived strictly within his means, and always 
made his quarter’e allowance supply his 
quarterly expenditure, could not be going far 
wrong. There were not wanting in Silverton, 
however, one or two sh old fellows, who 


The careful old banker, on the | 


Messrs. Falconer and Fishbourne’s bvoks. 
And then “‘ my brother Noll’’ had to be ap-: 
plied to for assistance. And the jolly old 

_ 8quire—after roaring his indignation in the ° 
bank parlor, in tones which made every pane 
in the windows vibrate, and caused Mr. Fish- 
bourne to shake in unison with them in his 
shoes, and Mr. Falconer to jump from his 
chair with the momentary idea of clapping 
his hand on Mr. Lindisfarn’s mouth, before 
it had made known the business in hand to 
half Silverton—lent the money out of funds 
laid aside for the provision of his daughters, 
and forgot the transaction before the end of 
the week. 

And then it was thesame thing all overagain, 
or rather a similar thing on a much extended 
seale. ‘* Major rerum nascitur ordo,’”’ as is 
ever the case in such careers as Julian Lin- 
disfarn was running; for the march to the 
devil always has to be played with a rapidly 
crescendo movement. 

And then—and then,—to make a very 
sad story as short a one as may be,—one 
fine morning, in the year 1814, Julian Lindis- 
farn was missing from his father’s house, and 
the bed in which he was supposed to have 
slept was found not to have been occupied. 
And it did come to the ears of some of thoge 
prudent old observers of their neighbors’ af- 
fairs, of whom I spoke before, that Mr Thor- 
burn, the Minor Canon, had told Peter Glenny, 
the organist, that, returning home through 





observed to one another, that there was such 


the Close late that night, he had seen young 
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Falconer in close confabulation with Julian of possibility that Julian’s flight was acci- 
in the shade of the wall of his father’s house dentally well timed; but it appeared hardly 
just under the young man’s bedroom window. credible that such was the case. 

Mr. Frederick, however, was known by his; It wasa black day in Silverton—that which 
family to have gone to bed in his own room brought this sad catastrophe to light ; for old 
at a much earlier hour; and everybody in Dr. Lindisfarn, despite his faults and eccen- 
Silverton knew that poor Ned Thorburn, tricities, was a popular man in Silverton, and 
though always perfectly good for a catch ora the old squire at the Chase was more than 
glee till any hour you please in the morning, popular,—he was exceedingly beloved, not 
was apt to be good for little else after twelve only in Silverton, but throughout the county. 
o'clock at night ; and certainly not good asa The poor, sorely-stricken mother, too, though 
witness to the identity of a person seen in Lady Sempronia was not much liked, could 
dark shadow by bim, when coming home not but be deeply pitied on this sad occasion. 
from a remarkably pleasant meeting of good; It was indeed a heavy blow on all on whom 
fellows. And when the facts, which thenext any part of the reflected disgrace fell. And 
day brought to light, were known in Silver- the partner of the London house came down 
ton, neither Thorburn, nor Glenny, nor any of , to Silverton ; and there were long, mysteri- 
those few persons whose ears the report of | ous sittings with lawyers in the back parlor, 
the Minor Canon’s vision 4ad reached, cared ‘at Falconer and Fishbourne’s ; and the down- 


{ 


to recur to the circumstances. | 

The terrible facts were shortly these :— 

The London mail, which reached Silverton | 
on the very morning on which Julian disap- | 
peared thence, brought letters to Messrs. | 
Falconer and Fishbourne, which made it evi- 
dent that the signature of their firm had been 
forged to drafts for very heavy amounts on 
their London correspondents. ‘The execution 
of the forgery was so admirable that it was 
no wonder that the fraud had been successful. 
It is not necessary to detail the circumstances 
which, even if Julian’s flight had not imme- 
diately pointed him out as the criminal, abun- 
dantly sufficed to bring the guilt home to him. 
It is sufficient to state that there was no 
possibility of doubt upon the subject. But 
it was at the time thought very extraordi- 
nary, even supposing that Julian Lindisfarn 
was gifted with that faculty of imitation, 
which might have enabled bim to counterfeit 
so successfully the signature of the Silverton 
firm, that he should have possessed not only 
such a general acquaintance with the nature 
of banking business, as should have taught 
him how to perpetrate the fraud he contem- 
plated, but such a knowledge of the relations 
between Messrs. Falconer and Fishbourne and 
the London house as must have guided him 
in his operations, and above all, the informa- 
tion, which it seemed impossible to doubt 
that he must have possessed, of the exact time 
when the course of business communication 
between the Silverton bankers and their Lon- 





don correspondents must bring the fraud to 
detection. It was certainly within the limits 


stricken father, with bowed white head, had 
to be there; and the hearty old squire, of 
whom men remarked that he looked suddenly 
ten years older, had to be there. And it was 
said. that the London firm behaved forbear- 
ingly and well ; and that the Silverton banker 
had behaved equally well; and though no- 
body knew what arrangements had been come 
to respecting the loss of the money, it was 
known that there would be no prosecution, 
and that the lamentable facts would be hushed 
up, a8 far as possible. 

Before long it became known, too, that the 
miserable young man, who had caused all this 
wide-spreading sorrow and suffering, had suc- 
ceeded in making good his escape to the oppo- 
site coast of France, in a fishing-vessel be- 
longing to the small fishing-town at the mouth 
of the estuary of the Sill, about five or six 
miles from Silverton. Under the miserable 
circumstances of the case, it was a relief to 
his family to know that he was out of the 
country. For those were days in which 
death was the penalty of forgery, and it was 
one of the crimes to which it was deemed ne- 
cessary to show no mercy. 

A little later, news reached Silverton, that 
the lost one had left France for America : and 
it was known that the heir to the respected 
old name and fine estate of Lindisfarn was an 
exiled wanderer, none knew where, in the 
New World. For if Julian had never scru- 
pled before his fall to importune his father 
for money, shame, or some other feeling, pre- 
vented him from ever making any application 
to him afterward. Had it been possible to 
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obtain such information as might have made 
it practicable to communicate with him, he 
would not have been left without the means 
of support. But from the day of his escape 
no word eame from him ; nor, beyond the fact 
of his landing in America, could any trace 
of him be discovered. 

And 80 the little girl at Lindisfarn Chase, 
Julian’s Cousin Kate, then between eight and 
nine years old, had to be taught that she 
must forget all about Cousin Julian, and name 
his name no more. - To the child this was of 
course not difficult. The Silverton public, 
also, when they had had their talk ; when 
some had declared that they never could 
have believed such a thing possible, while 
others less loudly but more pertinaciously as- 
serted that they had all along foreseen that 
Julian Lindisfarn’s career must needs lead to 
some such catastrophe ; and when Mr. Fred- 
erick Falconer had expressed to a sufficient 
number of persons the shock and astonish- 
ment which this unhappy business had been 
to him ; had admitted that he knew poor Ju- 
lian to be more dissipated than he could have 
wished, but had always deemed him the soul 
of honor and integrity, and had sufficiently 
often ‘* prayed God that it might be a warn- 
ing to him for life of the necessity of care in 
the choice of associates,””—then Julian Lin- 

isfarn was forgotten in Silverton, and his 
ace knew him no more. 

Of course, it was not so up at the Chase ; 
and still less so in the now still and quiet old 
house in the Close. But, save when the in- 
corrigible canon would now and then throw 
poor Lady Sempronia into a fit of hysterics, 
which sent her to bed for eight-and-forty 
hours, by speaking of his son in total obliv- 
ion of all the misery which had fallen on 
him, his name was never heard. 

There was one other house, not in but near 
Silverton, where the fugitive was not forgot- 
ten, nor the sound of his name unheard. 
There was another chapter in the little edi- 
fying story of Julian Lindisfarn’s Silverton 
life, of which very little was known ‘at that 
time to his friends or to any one in Silverton ; 
and which may here be touched on as lightly, 
and got over as quickly, as possible; though 
subsequent events make it absolutely neces- 
sary to the understanding of the sequel of 
the history to give a succinct statement of the 
facts. 

Stretching along the coast and far into the 
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interior of the country, there was a very ex- 
tensive district of wild moorland, which ran 
up to within about ten miles from Silverton. 
Sill Moor, as this tract of land is called, 
was—and is still in a smaller degree—a pe- 
culiar district in many respects : and the few 
small villages, which are scattered at great 
distances from each other over its wide sur- 
face, are inhabited or were so forty years ago, 
by a peculiar and singularly wild population. 
In one of those moor villages, about fifteen 
miles from Silverton, which it will be neces- 
sary hereafter to speak of more at length, 
there was a somewhat better house than most 
of the others around it. In that house there 
lived an old widowed man, whose name was 
Jared Mallory, and who was, and for many 
years had been, the clerk of the neighboring 
ancient church, which was the parish church 
of an immense district of moorland. The 
village was called Chewton-in-the-Moor ; and 
the living was held by Dr. Lindisfarn with 
his Canonry. And in Jared Mallory’s lone 
house lived with him Barbara Mallory, his 
daughter. And there was no girl in Silver- 
ton, or in all the country-side, so beautiful as 
Barbara Mallory, the wild moor-flower. And 
on that fatal morning of Julian’s flight, he 
did not make straight for the fishing village 
on the coast at which he embarked, but went 
round by Chewton-in-the-Moor. And there 
in the gray moor mist, a little before the dawn, 
under the shelter of one of the huge gray 
boulder-stones that stud the moor, there was 
one of those partings that leave a sear upon 
the heart which no after-time can heal. And 
beautiful Barbara Mallory, as she clung half 
frantically with one arm to the man, whom 
the fear at his heels was compelling to tear 
himself away from her, pressed a child six 
months old to her breast with the other. But 
though she was a mother, the villagers still 
called her Bab Mallory. And the desolation 
in that lone moorland house was even worse 
than the desolation in the childless house in 
the Close. 

No more was heard in Silverton of Julian 
Lindisfarn for three years after the date of 
his flight. Then came a report of his death, 
vague and unaccompanied by any particulars ; 
but referring to persons and places, which en- 
abled an agent sent out to America by his 
family, to ascertain the following facts. Af- 
ter having been about a twelvemonth in the 





United States, he passed into Canada, and 
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there, it appeared, became associated with a 
small band of independent adventurers, some 
twenty in number, bound on a journey into 
the fur regions of the far north-west. The 
party made, it seemed, one tolerably fortunate 
journey, and returned for a second venture jn 
the following year. But having been sur- 
prised one night in their camp, on the fur- 
ther side of the Rocky Mountains, by a small 
band of marauding Indians, not much exceed- 
ing their own in number, they had had to en- 
gage in a desperate struggle in which several 
of both parties were slain. Among these was 
Julian Lindisfarn. Of course as large mate- 
rial interests depended on the fact of his death, 
it was desirable that the evidence of it should 
be satisfactory. And that which the agent, 
who had been sent to America for the pur- 
pose, was enabled to obtain, was perfectly so. 
He had spoken with, and brought back with 





him the authenticated testimony of three sur- 
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vivors of the fray. with the Indians, who had 
seen him slain by them. 

These facts became known to his family in 
1817. The unfortunate young man must 
have been about four-and-twenty at the time 
of his death. This was the event that so ma- 
terially changed, as has been remarked, the 
state of things at Lindisfarn Chase. Mr. Oli- 
ver Lindisfarn’s twin daughters became the 
coheiresses of Lindisfarn. 

It cannot be supposed that under the cir- 
cumstances, Julian Lindisfarn's death should 
have been felt to be otherwise than a fortunate 
event by most of the members of his family. 
The Silverton public naturally felt, and said, 
that it was the best thing that could have 
happened in every point of view. Some ad- 
ditional tears wetted poor Lady Sempronia’s 
pillow. But it was in the lone house in the 
moor that Julian Lindisfarn’s death caused 


the sharpest pang. 





THE FINE ARKANSAS GENTLEMAN, 
Now, all good fellows, listen, and a story I will 
1] 


tell, 

Of a mighty clever gentleman, who lives ex- 
tremely well, 

In the western part of Arkansas, close to the In- 
dian line, 

Where he gets drunk once a week on whiskey, 
and immediately sobers himself completely 
on the very best of wine ; 

A fine Arkansas gentleman, close to the Choc- 
taw line ! 


This fine Arkansas gentleman has a mighty fine 
estate ; 

Of five or six thousand acres or more of land, 
that will be worth a great deal some day 
or other, if he don’t kill himself too soon, 
and will only condescend to wait ; 

And four or five dozen negroes that had rather 
work than not, 

And such quantities of horses and cattle and pigs 
and other poultry that he never pretends 
to know how many he has got ; 

This fine Arkansas gentleman, close to the 
Choctaw line ! 


This fine Arkansas gentleman makes several hun- 
dred bales, 

Unless from drought, or worm, a bad stand, or 
some other d—d contingency, his crop is 
short, or fails ; 

And when it’s picked and ginned and baled, he 
puts it in a boat, 

And gets aboard himself likewise, and charters 
the bar, and has a devil of a spree, while 


down to New Orleans he and his cotton 
float ; 

This fine Arkansas gentleman, close to the 
Choctaw line ! 


And when he gets to New Orleans he sacks a 
clothing-store, 

And puts up at the City Hotel, the St. Louis, the 
St. Charles, the Verandah, and all the 
other hotels in the city, if he succeeds*in 
finding any more ; 

Then he draws upon his merchant, and goes 
about and treats 

Every man from Kentucky and Arkansas and 
Alabama and Virginia and. the Choctaw 
nation, and every other d—d vagabond 
he meets ; 

This fine Arkansas gentleman, close to: the 
Choctaw line ! 


The last time he went down there, when he 
thought of going back, 

After staying about fifteen days, or less, he dis- 
covered that by lending, and by spending, 
and being © prey in general to gamblers, 
hackmen, *oafers, brokers, hosiers, tailors, 
servants, and many other individuals, 
white and black, 

He’d distributed his assets, and got rid of all his 
means, 

And had nothing to show for them, barring two 
or three headaches, an invincible thirst, 
and an extremely general and promiscu- 
ous acquaintance in the aforesaid New Or- 
leans ; \ 


This fine Arkansas gentleman, close to the 
Choctaw line ! 
—Albert Pike. 

























































































REMORSE. 


From The Saturday Review. 
REMORSE. 

Tuerx is no feeling of the reality of which 
we are more sure than of remorse. We may 
only half believe in, or merely guess at, love, 
jealousy, hatred, revenge; but we know in 
ourselves that there is sach a thing as remorse. 
We are certain, as of something open to the 
senses, that pain follows guilt. Our won- 
der on hearing of any great crime is that 
the perpetrator was not deterred by dread of 
remorse. Life, we think, would be a burden 
too horrible to be endured, exposed to the 
stings that must follow. There are people 
who regard remorse as so inevitable and so 
terrible a consequence of crime that they 
would leave the criminal to be dealt with by 
his own conscience as the most exquisite of 
all punishments. And this inborn conviction 
is strengthened and confirmed by masters in 
the science of human nature. They, too, have 
no doubt that remorse follows crime, and have 
delineated its workings in scenes and by ex- 
amples which take a lasting hold on the mind. 
Men believe in remorse, such as is portrayed 
in Lady Macbeth, as they believe in a record 
of inspiration. 

And yet who has seen remorse? Who has 
witnessed for himself the pain of guilt follow- 
ing the commission of crime? Who knows 
of it from any private trustworthy source? 
We suspect that remorse, pure and unalloyed, 
rational remorse for moral wrong-doing and 
commensurate with the occasion, is an ex- 
ceedingly rare emotion, and that mistaken 
ideas on this point lead to much confusion, 
much misapprehension of history, much sen- 
timental injustice in our own time. If we 
could realize the fact that men can commit 
great crimes and never to human eye or judg- 
ment betray sorrow for them, we should not 
be so ready to call every remorseless sinner 
who refuses to see his atrocities with our eyes 
amadman. Many would almost go so far as. 
to exact remorse, as the French law exacts 
confession, as indispensable evidence of guilt. 
They cannot satisfy themselves of its reality 
unless the criminal not only commits the 
crime, but suffers certain pangs of ‘soul con- 
sequent upon it. They quite forget to take 
into account the very slight personal obser- 
vation on which these expectations are found- 
ed. In truth, while our own conscience tells 
us that remorse belongs to erring humanity, 
all experience convinees us that it does not 


. 

as a matter of course Selong to the individual 
man. It would seem, indeed, that, from the 
time people have speculated on man and his 
ways at all, this difference of view has per- 
plexed them and set them at odds. It forms 
one main ground of the great argument be- 
tween Job and his friends. They generalized, 
and—appealing to the universal belief of all 
ages—disputed the prosperity of the wicked 
man, becausa this worm gnawed at the root 
of his seeming happiness. ‘+ Though wick- 
edness be sweet in his mouth, yet. . . it is 
the gall of asps within him.’’ ‘* A dreadful 
sound is in his ears; ’’ ‘‘ trouble and anguish 
shall make him afraid.’”? The Patriarch, 
and the Psahnist after him, argue from per- 
sonal experience ; they have seen the pros- 
perous wicked man unvisited by compunc- 
tions, and dying as he has lived. And this 
is the more common witness of all time, 
though marked by great and startling excep- 
tions sufficient to awe the world, and to con- 
vince men, through their senses, of that retxi- 
bution which every conscience in the abstract 
believes in. 

As far as we see, men sustain the heroic 
standard of this essentially human passion 
through their imagination, as it were vicari- 
ously realizing the burden and horror of 
other men’s sins. But, in fact, people who 
commit crimes are never in the position of 
the respectable people who do not commit 
them. Crime is led up to bya train of thought 
and action which makes each step natural to 
the perpetrator, and almost justifiable—some- 
thing that must be done or he would not do 
it. The arguments of selfishness are very 
convincing arguments, and have a great air 
of necessity about then, not only at the time, 
but in looking back. It is only where crime 
is committed on a sudden temptation or pas- 
sion that we can reasonably look for remorse, 
—where there is but a temporary congeniality 
between the man and the deed ; and even here 
it needs a more than ordinary sensitiveness to 
be pricked to the quick by memory, when the 
world smiles in ignorance and every external 
circumstance lulls to forgetfulness. Many 
impulsive persons feel very poignantly the in- 
convenient consequences of their errors, whe 
yet have not strength or nobleness in them 
to maintain this vulture as a terrible secret 
between themselves and their conscience. 
‘¢ Nemesis,’’ it has been well-gaid, *+-can sek- 
dom forge e sword for ‘out of our com 
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sciences, out of the suffering we feel for the 
suffering we have caused; there is rarely 
metal enough there to make an effective wea- 
pon.’ With even the better sort, remorse 
comes only with dark, threatening days, 
earthly terrors mingling with divine. For 
our part, we doubt if the thorough appre- 
hension of remorse entertained by respectable 
people is always derived from their worst ac- 
tions—from the twinges consequent on such 
lapses into injustice, falsehood, tergiversa- 
tion, sharp practice, or evil speaking, as even 
they deviate into when left to themselves. 
We suspect it to be rather due to faults of a 
less moral] enormity which risk the loss of their 
neighbors’ respect, and which partakeas much 
of the nature of blunders as of crimes. Is it 
not rare enough to be a grand trait in any 
man’s character that he stands more in awe 
of conscience than of human opinion? The 
majority have a strange power of thinking of 
themselves as other men think of ‘them ; and 
just as the criminal in the sight of men has 
a hang-dog look, as the proud bearing of 
conscious innocence can hardly be sustained 
by ordinary men under the eyes of a suspect- 
ing and condemning multitude, and for the 
life of them they cannot help looking the rogue 
men think them, so a man in favor with his 
fellows and trusted by them—whatever he 
may have done beyond their cognizance—is 
apt to respond in air and deportment to the 
good opinion entertained of him. The man 
universally respected looks the character to 
ordinary observers; we say nothing of the 
wiser few, who, when awkward facts come to 
light, will tell you they have always seen 
something in him they did not like. 

In minds of the ordinary type, remorse is 
inextricably mixed up with fear of men— 
fear of consequences, fear of discovery. It is 
when the vsurper betrays a terror of his sub- 


jects and surrounds himeelf with defences that | period. 


he is reminded— 


«* But no guard can oppose assaulting fears 
Or undermining tears, 


No more than doors or close-drawn curtains keep 


The swarming dreams out when we sleep.”’ 


If it were not so, if the sense of guilt brought 
adequate pain to all minds, would not those 
who have the charge of criminals see remorse 
at its worst? But the experience of this 
An able writer on 
female prisons, who has lived for years amidst 
the worst of women, affirms that she has | qualities in the mind w 


class confirms our view. 


jnever herself seen an instance of remorse. 
All the culprits she has had to do with took 
their crimes easily, regarding their sentences 
as full absolution, and indeed scarcely think- 
ing so much of the matter as this implics. 
Murder made no exception to this comfortable 
view of things. ‘* The deed is done ’’ wasa 
potent argument for thinking no more about 
it. Thus, ‘ Elizabeth Harris, who had de- 
liberately drowned her two children, was ever 
a cheerful woman, with a brisk step anda 
bright smile ;*’ and Sarah Baker, who had 
thrown her baby down a pit-shaft, did not 
allow the crime to press on her conscience. 
Indeed, the writer adds, ‘* it is a remarkable 
fact that these serious acts seldom do ; ’’ ‘* with 
all the prisoners, the crime is of little ac- 
count, and the sentence for it the only thing 
to be deplored.’”’ This evidence is given of 
women ; but there is no reason to think that 
in this respect sex makes a difference. Even 
vicarious remorse does not assert itself in those 
penal regions ; people are judged by what 

they are, not by what they have done. 
In close connection with this subject is the 
assumed effect upon all minds of imminent 
contact with death. It belongs to the same 
class of assumptions that the near certainty 
of death makes men true, as that crime in- 
evitably brings remorse. We believe men 
on their death-beds as though they were con- 
strained to speak the truth, as necessarily 
seeing things by a new light and at their real 
value. A schemer is then supposed to see 
the worthlessness of his schemes, a worldly 
man to see the fallacy of his desires, the crim- 
inal to realize what his sin hasbeen. It is as- 
sumed that, if they have been false hitherto, 
a new stage is opening upon them ; they can 
deceive no longer either others or themselves. 
But, in fact, it is a very great effort both to 
heart and reason to take up new ideas at this 
Earth may be slipping away from 
the dying man, but yet it may be the solidest 
footing he has. He is seeing the iast of his 
fellow-men, but it may be the most earnest 
wish he is capable of to stand well with them. 
| In fact, habit holds its sway here as eleewhere. 
| History tells of not a few great criminals who, 
with courage and a certain loyalty to their 
, past, die in the treacheries and falsehoods in 
which they have lived. Just as remorse, 
though there is no necessary touch of salva- 
tion in it, argues faith in the unseen and a 
perception of justice, so clearer views in the 
prospect of death imply certain spiritual 
ch are by no means 
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REMORSE. 


universal. In both cases, over-mastering 


selfishness is that ‘* thickness of the blood ” 
which 


“Stops up the access and passage to remorse.” 
Experience shows us that men may die as 
they have lived, obstinate in the same errors, 
bent on the same ends, possessed by the same 
ohjects and desires. iepecially where they 
have been in their lives secret, seeking no 
counsel, and with strength of will always to 
have kept true to this fatal trust, does habit 
sustain its rule to the last, not only in their 
conduct toward others, but in their inmost 
self. The interests in which they have lived 
and labored have a tighter grip down to the 
last moment than anything beyond ; they 
may feel life at its shortest, and yet value the 
few remaining sands more than an eternity 
that lies beyond. 

But let us turn to a less serious view of our 
subject, and see how it is we are so familiar 
with it in the abstract. All people are in 
the habit of invoking Remorse as an avenging 
deity, and turning it into a mild (and shall 
we say Christian?) vengeance. When we 
think that others ill-use us, are unjust toward 
us, or neglect us, it is a pretty universal in- 
stinct to anticipate the time when they will 
be sorry for it. It is consolatory to reflect 
that 80 injurious a state of things cannot pass 
unpunished, and it is wonderful what a 
weight, what a concentration of bitterness, 
what a heart-wringing, is ascribed to this con- 
templated regret. So that, if we can but as- 
sure ourselves that remorse will inflict its 
sting some day, this conviction soothes away 
the ache of present resentment, modifies our 
feeling toward the aggravating cause, and 
- us in a sort of charity with our a 

fet these secret gloomy maledictions really 
base themselves on a wonderfully small foun- 
dation of fact and observation. From whose 
experience do we expect compunctious visit- 
ings to follow neglect or contempt of our 
merits? ‘ How seldom do we see people troub- 
ling themselves about their treatment of their 
friends and neighbors ; how seldom have we 
done so ourselves ; and then what a mere mo- 
mentary twinge, what a trifling puncture— 
where there is such admission or amende at all— 
is thought sufficient for the offence! We have 
said, ** He will repent it some day,” and per- 
haps he does in some moment of. dejection or 
ennui; but how trivial the infliction, what a 
mere scourge of feathers performs the awful 
business of retribution ! 

This may be so, but the imagination will 
never take experience into account. There is, 
in the action of a sting or pang of self-re- 

roach, something that ignorestime. It may 
momentary, but even then it satisfies our 
querulous demand ; and one feels a certain 
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that shall, though but for a point of time, 
make a man feel degraded and confounded, 
that shall confront him with his sin and make 
him hate himself, recoil from the past, and 
know what it is to be without hope, defence- 
Jess, and unmasked. Something of this sort, 
an instant’s lifting of the veil, atones to hu- 
man fancy, or rather poises the scale against 
untold atrocities. For instance, in some Ital- 
ian novels of a past date, written by men who 
had brooded over public and private injustice 
till they believed in the universal triumph of 
wrong, the reader’s hatred of the more fiend- 
ish characters has to slake itself on a few 
seconds of this vengeance. The wretch is held, 
perhaps for a minute at farthest, face to face 
with his crimes, knows what they will bring 
him to, and looks livid and uncomfortable in 
the prospect ; and it is surprising how our 
sense of justice is satisfied, and how after this 
insight, we can bear to leave the villain at 
the last page in bloated prosperity. It all 
tells a tale, and preaches a moral which we 
can only hint at here. 

We haveasked our readers, in perhapsascep- 
tical spirit, whether they have ever witnessed 
a case of real tragic remorse ; but there is a 
kind which it does now and then fall in one’s 
way to see—a remorse at once comic and ag- 
gravating, if we know our man and his his- 
tory sufficiently well to be aware of real errors 
and follies in abundance that merit regrets 
of a poignant quality. We mean extrava- 
gant, hysterical contrition for trifling peeca- 
dilloes, or perkaps for no error at all, but 
simply for a line of conduct which is only 
wished otherwise because the penitent would 
fain have the event otherwise. While gen- 
uine remorse confesses, in a rude, often an 
irreligious, way, the existence of a Judge of 
the world, this spurious thing, this mere 
parody, approaches, as far as we can see, to 
that ‘* practical atheism ’’ of which we hear 
so much from angry men, as being based on 
a disbelicf in any Divinity that shapes our 
ends. Readers of good children’s books will 
recall the great part remorse is made to play 
in them. Young authoresses make their 
little people endure agonies for slight offences; 
and whether these sensitive examples produce 
much practical effect or not, they give a form 
and force to nature’s teaching. Christopher 
North, on the contrary, who did not write 
for children, and never got beyond Edie Ochil- 
tree’s mixture of glee and compunction in the 
utmost candor of his personal recollections, 
claims for boys an immunity from this 
scourge. ‘* Nature,’’ he says, ‘‘ allows to 
growing lads a certain range of wickedness, 
sans peur et sans reproche. We suspect it is 
quite possible for men: to act on the one sys- 
tem, and to have their belief and sympathies 





complacency in the notion of a stab of remorse 





engaged through life for the other. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
ELIZABETH AND LEICESTER. 


Tue publication of Mr. Froude’s last two vol- 
umes has awakened again some of the old ques- 
tions about the character of the great princess 
to whose history they are devoted, and a certain 
amount of ‘* scandal about Queen Elizabeth ”’ 
has arisen along with them. What was the 
exact relation between Elizabeth and Robert 
Dudley? This is quite as much a question 
of the facts of human nature as it is of the 
facts of history. That Queen Elizabeth never 
married, when many political motives would 
have induced her to marry ; that she treated 
Dudley with a degree of favor which was very 
marked in those days, and which would be 
fhought indecorous in these; that she was 
nevertheless ready to listen to any man, prince 
or subject, native or foreigner, who addressed 
her in the language of love, are all facts plain 
upon the surface. How Lady Robert Dud- 
ley came by her end is a more difficult mat- 
ter; but, as nobody that we know of ever 
charged Queen Elizabeth with having a hand 
in her death, the question has only an indi- 
rect bearing on the character of the queen. 
The facts of Elizabeth’s conduct come within 
the province of the historian ; their explana- 
tion comes rather within the province of the 
moral philosopher. If we will look some of 
the facts of human nature full in the face, it 
does not seem that the explanation is very 
difficult. Her conduct, inconsistent, vacillat- 
ing, sometimes personally degrading as it 
was, seems to follow naturally from her pe- 
culiar character combined with her peculiar 
position. 

In looking at the conduct of Elizabeth we 
must always bear in mind the different stand- 
ards of her age and of ours. Without decid- 
ing whether our morals are really purer than 
those of the sixteenth century, there is no 
doubt that our language and our manners are 
much more decorous, or prudish, or whatever 
we are to call it. Words and actions which 
would prove a great deal now would prove 
very little then. Hlizabeth, moreover, was at 
once of a temper and in a position to disre- 
gard even such conventionalities as then ex- 
isted. But no sort of evidence has ever been 
produced to show that she ever went beyond 
disregard of conventionalities. It is a mere 
calumny, to which such a writer as Lingard 
should never have lent his sanction, to assert 
er insinuate that she ever lost her right to 
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her favorite title of the Virgin Queen. But 
her very delight in such a title marks a dif- 
ference of feeling between that age and this. 
No virtuous woman, wife or virgin, would 
now-a-days sound a trumpet before her in this 
way to announce her own virtue. The thing 
is so completely taken for granted that it is 
not to be spoken of. If a woman now were 
to assert her own purity, it would at once 
imply that suspicion had fallen upon it. To 
praise a woman for her chastity would now 
be taken, not as a compliment, but as an in- 
sult, as implying the possibility of her un- 
chastity. This was certainly not the feeling 
of the'sixteenth century. It was then no more 
an offence to praise a woman for her chastity 
than to praise a man for his courage and good 
faith. And besides all this, the medizval 
notions about virginity had by no means died 
out in Elizabeth’s time, least of all in Eliza- 
beth’s own peculiar theology. The feeling 
which made her dislike marriage in those 
about her was not mere spite, or caprice, or 
the feeling of the dog in the manger. Her 
strong dislike to the marriage of the clergy” 
+—never legalized, be it always remembered, 
through her whole reign—could not spring 
from any personal feeling. Amy Dudley 
might be a rival, Katharine Grey might be 
an object of envy; but it surely was neither 
feeling which led to her majesty’s imperti- © 
nence to the wife of Archbishop Parker. The 
public talk about the queen’s virgin estate, 
80 strange to ws now, sprang from a difference 
partly in social and partly in religious feeling. 
The Virgin Queen, glorified as such, was al- 
ready half-canonized in her lifetime. While 
virginity implied special sanctity, it was a 
thing to be boasted of ; now that it is simply 
respectable conduct in a particular condition 
of life, it is a thing about which people hold 
their tongues. 

Elizabeth was a woman, with all a woman’s 
feelings and passions, but in many respects 
with the mind of a man, and placed altogether 
in a man’s position. The marriage of a queen- 
regnant isa different matter from the mar- 
riage even of an ordinary princess. It is a 
matter of high political importance; but at 
the same ‘time the will of the person most 
deeply concerned must be consulted. Eliza- 
beth could not be handed over as a chattel to 
some husband picked out for her by others, 
as so many unlucky king’s daughters have 
been before and since. But that she should 
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marry somebody was the earnest wish of her 
subjects. Her life alone stood between them 
and another disputed succession ; it was be- 
fore all things to be wished that Elizabeth 
should become the mother of a direct heir. 
But whom should she marry? It is clear 
that she was a thorough coquette, that she 
delighted in admiration from whatever quar- 
ter it came, and that she carried into these 
purely personal matters the same habit of 
vacilla. .on which she unfortunately so often 
displayed in the greatest public affairs. The 
habit of listening to lovers of all kinds grew 
upon her and lasted to old age. But this en- 
couragement given to many does not at all 
exclude a serious passion for one. Elizabeth, 
in her peculiar position, must be judged by a 
man’s rather than a woman’s standard. Now 
in the case of a man, infidelities of this sort, 
even distinct infidelities of act, are certainly 
not inconsistent with one ruling and very sin- 
cere affection. When we reach the time of 
the courtship of Anjou, Leicester may have 
had a serious rival ; but there is no sign of 
any such real rivalry during the time treated 
of by Mr. Froude. Several competitors, na- 
tive and foreign, flit across the scene ; but the 
serious question all along is whether she shall 
marry Robert Dudley for love, or Charles of 
Austria for policy. They are the two whose 
competing claims Cecil so methodically sums 
upin parallel columns. The question through- 
out was whether she could bring herself to 
sacrifice her personal inclinations for the real 
or supposed advantage of her kingdom. 

Mr. Froude, in dealing with this matter, 
seems only gradually to awaken to the mani- 
fest fact that Elizabeth was, in the technical 
sense of the words, in love with Robert Dud- 
ley. At first he rather pooh-poohs the no- 
tion ; but he gradually comes round to it as 
he goes on. It is by no means unlikely that 
Elizabeth may herself have gone through much 
the same mental process as her historian, and 
may have only gradually awakened to the real 
state of her own feelings. Something of the 
sort doubtless goes on in the most regular and 
even in the shortest love-making.: But there 
were special reasons why this process should 
have assumed a special development in the 
edfe of Elizabeth. When she came to the 
throne, Lord Robert Dudley was a married 
man. There was something obscure and mys- 
terious about his marriage, and some notion 
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to be invalid; still he was married; there 
was a living Lady Robert in flesh and blood: 
If we look facts boldly in the face, there is 
really nothing very wonderful in an attach- 
ment between a married man and an unmar- 
ried woman ; but it is also clear that in such 
a case, both parties, the woman especially, 
might long remain: in ignorance of their owa 
real feelings. Now we are not concerned for 
Dudley ; he may have looked forward to get~ 
ting rid of his wife either by divorce or by 
murder; he may have thought that, in any 
case, married or unmarried, the queen’s at- 
tachment must turn somehow to his advan- 
tage ; the really interesting point is the posi- 
tion of Elizabeth. In truth, the fact that 
Dudley was married made it more likely thaw 
otherwise that a real passion should grow up 
on her side. Elizabeth’s name had been al- 
ready coupled with those of Seymour and 
Courtenay, and, with regard to Seymour, her 
reputation had actually, for a while, suffered, 
though doubtless very unjustly. We sce no 
evidence of any real affection on her part 
toward Seymour, but, if there was, it only 
strengthens our position. When Seymour 
and Elizabeth were first brought together, 
Seymour was a married man, much older 
than herself, the husband of the royal lady 
who acted as her guardian. Now it seems: 
quite possible, especially when we remember 
the manners of the time, that a young girl 
might, at first without thought of any kind,. 
allow of liberties on the part of such a man, 
which might afterward grow into something 
serious. So with Dudley; when they were 
brought into contact, with the special tie of 
common misfortunes endured at the same 
hands, the fact of his being married might: 
lead the solitary princess to lean upon him 
with greater confidence. No one, she might: 
think, could couple his name with hers, as 
they had done Courtenay’s. No one could 
refuse her, in a position stranger than almost’ 
any woman ever was in, the help of a friend! 
and brother. But areal passion might easily 
grow up under the shadow of the very rela~ 
tion which was looked to as a protection, 
Such cases are certainly not unknown in every+ 
day life. And she might not awake to her 
own feelings till the necessary discussion of 
her marriage a8 a political necessity forced: 
her to look deeper into her own heart. She: 
might then find, for the first time, that it was: 





may have been entertained that:it might-prove 
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really love for Robert: Dudley which madethe: 
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proposals of Spain and Austria and Sweden 
unacceptable to her. 

Then of course came that conflict between 
inclination and duty on which Mr. Froude 
enlarges. Love for Dudley hindered her from 
marrying Charles of Austria ; a crowd of mo- 
tives hindered her from marrying Dudley him- 
self. She could neither bring herself to sac- 
rifice her wishes to her policy nor yet to 
sacrifice her policy to her wishes. And be- 
sides this natural vacillation, there were a 
number of good reasons against the elevation 
of Dudley, even if there had been no question 
of policy in the matter. During his wife’s 
lifetime she could not marry him, and, when 
Lady Robert was dead, matters were almost 
worse. ‘Infamed’’ as Dudley was for the 
death of his wife, the dead Amy was as im- 
passable a hindrance as the living Amy. The 
Queen of England could not stoop to a man 
who was even suspected of having put his 
_ wife out of the way in order to obtain her. 
And, enamored as she was, she must have 
felt, in calmer moments, how really unworthy 
Dudley was of the honor, and how utterly 
unpopular such a match would be among all 
classes of her subjects. And with her love 
of power, her strong will, her sense of her 
royal dignity, she may naturally have been 
unwilling to raise any one whomsoever to any 
sort of share in it. She may have loved Dud- 
ley well, but the crown of England better. 
This last feeling was probably strengthened 
as time wore on, and as she grew, if not tired 
of her old lover, at least willing to admit oth- 
ers to some share of his privileges. This may 
have been the mere passion for admiration de- 
veloping itself by habit, or her thoughts may 
have really strayed from Dudley to other ob- 
jects. But, throughout the period with which 
Mr. Froude deals, one can hardly doubt that 
a genuine love for Robert Dudley was bal- 
anced by a genuine conviction that a marriage 
with him would not be for her own honor or 
for the welfare of her people. 

She therefore did not marry Dudley, but 
neither did she marry anybody else. Yetshe 
‘continued to keep him about her in a position 
of close, and what might well seem danger- 
ous, intimacy. But the slanderous inferences 
which her enemies have drawn from this fact 
might be passed by in silence, did they not 
imply ignorance of an undoubted fact in hu- 
man nature. The calumniators of Elizabeth 
always argue as if, because Elizabeth loved 





Leicester, therefore her passion must have 
been gratified in some form or another. She 
never married him ; therefore she must have 
been his mistress. Nevertheless it is quite 
possible for men and women, whom some ob- 
stacle hinders from marrying, to go on for 
years and years on terms of very close inti- 
macy, sometimes, it may be, going to the very 
edge of criminality, but’ never actually pass- 
ing it. Sharon Turner, in his zeal for Eliza- 
beth, and Lingard, in his zeal against her, 
seem unable to take in this plain fact. Yet 
one would have thought that the one asa 
lawyer, and the other as a priest, must have 
come across some cases of the kind. 
Elizabeth’s parentage, again, is not to be 
forgotten in considering the matter. It must 
be remembered that she was the daughter of 
Henry the Eighth. Mr. Froude, with his 
usual way of getting hold of half a truth, has 
half brought out and half obscured an impor- 
tant point in Henry’s real character. The 
early life of Henry the Eighth was not per- 
fectly pure; it was perhaps not so near to 
perfect purity as Mr. Froude makes out ; but 
it was very different from the life of Francis 
the First or even of Charles the Fifth. In 
his latter days, when the peculiarities of his 
character had fully developed themselves, the 
prince for whom Mr. Froude would fain have 
created a world without women played, as 
usual, a part of his own in the world in which 
women unhappily did exist. Where another 
tyrant would have simply taken to himself a 
mistress, Henry divorced or beheaded his wife 
and married the object of his fancy. This is 
of course simply of a piece with the other 
features of a despotism which always veiled 
itself under constitutional forms. Had Henry 
been in the position of Francis, the heads of 
his own queen and of the Count of Chateau- 
briand would have strewed his path to the 
possession of the countess. We believe that 
Henry the Eighth, while not scrupling at 
murder and robbery, altogether scrupled at 
adultery, because adultery could not be com- 
mitted under any legal form. Something of 
the same kind may be seen in the strange 
and rather disreputable career of his sister 
Margaret. Her life wasa series of marriages 
and divorces, some of them of rather doubtffl 
validity, but she never dispensed with the 
outward form of marriage. Elizabeth had no 
need to divorce or to behead anybody—poor 
Amy was hardly worth beheading; but her 
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Tudor blood alone was almost sufficient safe- 
guard against her sinking to any merely un- 
lawful and degrading relation with any man. 

There is one curious fact which at first 
sight may seem to tell the other way, but 
which strikes us as completely falling in with 
our view of the relation between the great 
queen and her favorite. Elizabeth’s ex- 
pressed wish at one time to marry Leicester to 
the Queen of Scots is a strange episode in the 
business. But no one should infer from it 
that Elizabeth was indifferent to Leicester. 
In truth, it proves the exact contrary. What 
could be the motive for such a suggestion? 
There was no reason, either personal or po- 
litical, why Mary should marry Leicester ; 
they had never seen one another, and a mar- 
riage with him could have been no support 
to her throne in any possible way. We can- 
not doubt that Elizabeth wished—or fancied 
that she wished—to bestow Robert Dudley 
on Mary, for the very reason that he was her 
own cherished lover. In such cases as we 
believe that of Elizabeth to have been—where 
love exists, but where its existence is not yet 
fully acknowledged, or where, if acknowl- 
edged, it is struggled against—the notion of 
bestowing the beloved object on some one in 





whom an interst is taken is one really not un- 


likely to occur. It is a purpose which is not 
likely to be persisted in, if it comes to the 
point ; but it is one very likely to cross the 
mind asa passing fancy. At one stage it 
would present itself in the form of self-delu- 
sion, as 4 proof that a passion felt but not 
fully acknowledged did not really exist. At 
a later stage it would present itself as an act 
of self-sacrifice, as a noble triumph over a 
temptation which was felt to be almost too 
much to endure. We do not in the least be- 
lieve that Elizabeth would ever have really 
surrendered Leicester to Mary ; but we do he- 
lieve that, in one of her tossings to and fro 
between contending motives, she made the 
offer of him to Mary in perfect good faith. 

Mr. Froude is then, we think, quite right 
in the general view of the relation between 
Elizabeth and Dudley, to which he seems to 
have felt his way with some difficulty. But 
he has hardly brought it out so clearly as he 
might have done, asa study of human nature 
in a department in which he generally shows 
himself much interested. We have here con- 
fined ourselves mainly to the relation be- 
tween Elizabeth and her first great favorite, 
and have merely hinted at the later stories 
of Anjou, Hatton, and others. We wait to 
see what Mr. Froude says about them. 





My Imprisonment at Washington. 
Greenhow. Richard Bentley. 


Tuts book would be offensive if it were not so 
very absurd. Its author was, during the presi- 
dency of Mr. Buchanan, one of the leaders of 
Washington fashion, and though violently South- 
ern in her sympathies, she chose to remain at 
Washington to act as a spy. Others of her 
Southern accomplices kept their offices under Mr. 
Lincoln, in order to betray his counsels, and Mrs. 
Greenhow, under cover of the immunities al- 
lowed to women in America, forwarded the infor- 
mation they gave her to General Beauregard. 
Throughout the book she boasts of her success— 
that the government engineers sent her their 
plans,,and that President Davis has confessed 
that “ without her there would have been no 
Bull’s Run.’’ Yet she considers herself a mar- 
tyr because she was summarily arrested, confined 

rst in her own house under strict surveillance, 
afterward in the capitol, and was finally sent 
South in safety. What on earth did she expect? 
That the prisons of America are a disgrace to the 
country we do not doubt. In a country so little 
used to bear taxation, it is natural they should 
be, and of course this was aggravated by the sud- 


By Mrs. 


den increase of the number of prisoners, Every 
complaint, however, which Mrs, Greenhow made 
seems to have been attended to by the superior 
authorities, though the intolerable insolence of 
her letters might well have excused a different 
course. The same unwomanly violence of tongue 
accounts for much of the misconduct of the under- 
lings, and much is clearly exaggeration. When 
actually in the custody of the police, she made 
signals to some of her confederates, and in the 
attempt to prevent this a Captain Dennis seized 
her by the arm. ‘A strong effort,’’ says the 
lady, ‘‘ was afterward made to drive this from 
my mind, as if aught ‘ut the lifeblood of the das- 
tard could efface it!’’ Some three hundred and 
fifty pages of this bombast, mingled with all the 
slanderous gossip of Richmond, respecting the 
Northern statesmen, are what readers will find 
here.— Spectator. 


Tue fourteenth volume of the ‘* Correspondence 
of the Emperor Napoleon [., published by order 
of Napoleon III.,’’ has just appeared at Paris, in 





quarto. The fifteenth volume is in the press. 
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Part of An article in the Saturday Review. 
MADELEINE GRAHAM.* 

Prorte used to think the novels of Paul 
de Kock objectionable, until M. Feydeau and 
the younger Dumas began to write. We 
have now discovered that there are depths 
considerably lower than the robust coarseness 





and rollicking indecency which marked the 
comparatively old-fashioned French novel. A | 
hero who rushes through the world in search | 


of forbidden pleasures, with youth, wit, and ‘ ; 


- 


boundless. vigor, may not supply avery edify- | 
ing pattern of life, yet he has nothing mor- | 
bid or unnatural about him. Sickly sinners | 
are intolerable and they are far more pollut- | 
ing. The wickedness of Paul de Kock’s mus- | 
cular pagans offends against propriety ten 
thousand times, bug, unlike the pany whining 
wretches of Feydeau and Dumas Fils, he never 
revolts our sense of physical delicacy. A 
writer who makes all hie men mere healthy 
animals does not teach a very exalted or en- 
lar, view of human nature, to be sure, 
still we may be thankful to him that his ani- 
mais are healthy and wholesome. The inde- 
cency of the new school is like the nightmare 
of a morbid medical student. The men are 
still mere animals, but they are animals out 
of sorts. Weare told that. these books are 
** studies in mental pathology,’’ whatever 
such jargon may mean. Now, in thefirst place, 


the only excuse for analyzing the state of 


diseased minds is that the analysis is a step 
toward their cure. But we do not suppose 
that M. Feydeau proposes to set up as a mad 
doctor, or keep a lunatic asylum. In the 
second place, these particular forms of mental 
disease did not exist until the ‘‘ studies in 
mental pathology ’’ sueceeded in breeding 
them. It is well known among doctors that 
men of a certain temperament may fancy 
themselves afflicted with the symptoms of any 
disorder under the sun, inte from reading 
a medical treatise upon it. And so it has 
been with the weak minds of Young France. 
They have read Feydeau’s études until they 
have become sickly as the sickliest and nasti- 
est of his heroes. Then, finally, there is the 

nd apology for this kind of literature. 

heir scenes:are from life— 

* And life, they say, is worthy of the Muse.”’ 
Thisiethe pretext on which the author of 
* Madeleine Graham ”’ justifies one of the 
most nauseous books we ever read ; and just 
asa Frenchman may sigh for the times when 
Paul de Kock was the most objectionable 
writer whom parents had to keep out of the 
hands of their daughters, even so we shall 
soon begin to wish that a little harmless 
bigamy were the worst feature in our three- 
volume novel. 

*“Madeleine Graham.” By-theauthor of ““White- 





friars.” 3 vols, London: Maxwell & Co. 1864, 


MADELEINE GRAHAM.—THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Ir is remarkable enough that in great crises, 
wher. the opinion of the country is only just 
crystallizing, the House of Lords is usually a 
better gauge of that opinion than the House 
of Commons. The reason is obvious. . There 
is a greater naturalness and spontaneousness 
in the Upper House than in the Lower ;— 
their opinions are ¢heir own, and not subjected 
to the tension of conjecture as to what their 
constituents may or may not approve. There 
are many special occasions when this solicitude 
impairs instead of facilitating the formation 
of a true representative opinion, and when an 
equal company of average and independent 
English gentlemen, thinking for themselves 
and not for others, will gauge better the real 
and natural conviction of the country than 
the same number of men anxious to meet the 
unknown or half-known views of a constitu- 
ency. Lord Shaftesbury, for instance, ison 
very many questions a far better representa- 
tive of the average orthodox Evangelical than 
Sir Morton Peto or Mr. Remington Mills. 
He is Jess anxious to think with others, and 
therefore follows with more ease and assurance 
the mental clue which is common to his mind 
and theirs. Before the Crimean War, it may 
be remembered that the Lords struck the key- 
note of the nation’s feeling in the same way ; 
were lectured in the same way by the organs 
of the affrighted commercial interests; and 
yet were followed slowly and reluctantly by 
the Commons. It isa good thing for England 
that we still have the second security for a 
true representative opinion which is given us 
by an assembly that is not afraid to think. 
and express naturally its: own plain English 
thoughts on reading such a correspondence as 
has been recently presented to Parliament,— 
and this, too, before the more elaborate ma- 
chinery for distilling the nation’s wishes has 
had sufficient time to come into-good working: 
operation. While the hesitating magnetic 
needle which is supposed to indicate the fixed. 
convictions of the average Englishman is still: 
vibrating doubtfully between opposite points 
of the compass, the Lords, who are average 
Englishmen themselves, raised above the dis« 
turbing influences of poverty and commerce 
and fluctuating incomes and class predilec- 
tions, show us the latent current of publi¢ 
feeling better than the more delicate and sus 
ceptible instrument expressly provided for: 
that purpose.— Spectator. 
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From The Saturday Review. circumstances in which that existence re- 

SONGS OF THE MOORS AND OF THE MILLS.* yolves. The best proof that verses marked 
Tue two volumes now before us belong to with the sterling homely strength of Mr. 
schools of verse so different asito formastrong Layeock’s ‘‘ Lancashire Rhymes” do find 
contrast. ‘‘ Kilmahoe”’ isa Highland pas- their way to the heart of the Lancashire 
toral, redolent of the warm, soft air of the weaver isto be found in the fact that forty 
western lochsand moors, sketched.out withre- thousand copies.of these particular poems had 
markable grace and. picturesqueness, and peo- been sold in single sheets before the author 
pled with a few human personages which, like ' collected them intoa volume. The audiences 
the figures ina painted landscape, are drawn | to which Mr. Shairpand Laycock respectively 


with no more force or prominence than will | appeal are as distinct as the dialects and 
leave them subordinate to the general pictorial | rhythm of their verses. 


effect of the whole. ‘* Lancashire Rhymes’ are | | <%Kilmahoe” is written in a narrative 
songs or stories of the life of factory hands, | ‘form, in lyrical cantos of various metre. It 
clothed in the homeliest dialect, and in verse of | embraces the history of the last genuine High- 
which the only beauty is its rugged truth and | Jand laird and lady of an estate somewhere 
simplicity. Mr. Campbell Shairpisgifted with | on the coast of Kintyre, and that of their 





— eR a il i 


high poetical qualities, and writes as an edu- | 


cated man for the ears ofa cultivated audience. 
Great sensibility to the charms of Highland 
life and scenery, careful-and choice neatness 
of expression, combined with a fervidly pa- 
triotic appreciation of the musical merits of 
the Scotch Doric as a vehicle for poetical 
thought, mark every page of ‘* Kilmahoe.”’ 
And it is clear that the sympathies of the 
writer are not confined to the Highland life 
of the present moment alone. He displays a 
strong attachment to the poetry and history 
of his own land, and obviously delights to 
feed a vivid and enthusiastic imagination 
upon the memories of the past. It is hardly 
to be doubted that, whatever his political 
judgment may be, Mr. Shairp is, in artistic 
sentiment and sympathy, more of a Jacobite 
than a Whig, and more of a clansman than 
either. Mr. Laycock busies himself and his 
readers with the circumstances and work of 
the Manchester to-day. What is nearest to 
the thoughts of a striving mill-hand, in or 
out of work, is the home and the daily life 
of himself and his family. His history is 
bound up, not with the deeds or the habits 
of his forefathers, but with the machinery 
and materials which provide him labor and 
maintenance, and with the masses of similarly 
situated human beings who are laboring along- 
side of him. Whatever poetry is to exercise 
any influence over his character, or to lighten 
up the ways of ‘his existence, must be drawn 
from something in or close to the circle of 


* “Kilmahoe, and other Poems.” By John Camp- 


bell Shairp. London and Cambridge : Macmillan, 
1864, 


“Lancashire Rhymes.” By Samuel Laycock, 


children. Narrow and isolated asthe topic 
may seem, nobody who has ever witnessed an 
instance of the singular and touching loyalty 
with which the Highlander even now clings 
to the names or faces of those whom he still 
holds to be the true owners of the soil which 
has ‘been sold to the grasping Southron or 
Lowlander, will say that it is a topic incapa- 
ble of being treated with strong pathos and 
originality. It is easy to laugh at the blatant 
absurdity of the grievances of the Scottish 
lion, when they are put forward by Professor 
Blackie in a plaint of which the climax is 
| that ‘¢a London brewer shoots the grouse, a 
lordling stalks the deer.’’ But although the 
rule that poor landowners make way for rich 
capitalists runs, and must run, its course in 
the Highlands as elsewhere, and though the 
change will in time work out or render arti- 
ficial the old sentiment of clanship and local 
affection, it would be a loss if no record were 
kept of the gradually vanishing state of so- 
ciety and feeling. Mr. Shairp points to the 
plan of his poem in a graceful dedication, 
as intended to illustrate a manner of life 
which prevailed in the Lower Highlands dur- 
ing the youth of his own father. but which 
has now passed away. ‘I'he scene opens in 
the declining age of the old laird of Kilma- 
hoe, who remembered ’45, when, though his 
heart was rather with Prince Charlie than 
King George, he had been out under Argyle, ~ 
and 
‘Trae to clanship’s laws, 
His chieftain followed, not the cause.’? 

Since then, he had lived a quiet life on his 
own lands among the cotters and fishermen of 





London : Simpkin & Marshall, 


Kintyre, doing patriarchal justice and giving 
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friendly help, constant at kirk and at market, 
overlooking and guiding the material and 
spiritual life of Kilmahoe. Two pretty little 
figures of children, Moira and Marion, his 
two youngest daughters, are seen playing 
round him as his strength ebbs day by day ; 
and when his widow is left alone to guide the 
farm and the household, the same two little 
figures are with her early and late, on the 
plough-lands by the sea, on the hill among 
the herd and the flock, watching the kelp 
gathered in on the shore, moving through 
dairy, barn, and byre, and at night learning 
the use of spindle and spinning-wheel. Their 
brothers are away seeking their fortune in 
the world, with the vain hope of some day 
paying off all incumbrances and leaving the 
estate clear to the eldest. The poem follows 
the two girls from their childhood to their 
full growth, through scenes in which, as we 
have said, they are rather subordinate idyllic 
figures than substantial personages. The real 
strength of the work lies in the truth of its 
landscape, and in the clearness of detail and 
high purity of feeling with which Mr. Shairp’s 
imagination has shadowed forth the daily life 
and occasional adventures of the two High- 
land maidens. As time goes on, Moira leaves 
Kilmahoe for the East, as the bride of an In- 
dian officer who had made himself a name at 
Laswarry and Bhurtpore. Years later, she 
returns to settle in a Lowland home, where 


“E™ she is joined by her sister and old playmate. 


Kilmahoe has passed into strangers’ hands, 
and their years are henceforth to be spent 
elsewhere than upon the highland braes. The 
last canto, marked by a grave and graceful 
sweetness, tells under the title of ‘* Ingath- 
ering ’’ the close of both lives. Moira dies 
in the Scotch Lowlands. Marion, the last of 
her family, exiles herself still further on the 
call of some duty, and comes south to Eng- 
land. There— 


‘*_when the fifth ripe autumn had come round, 

Beside another than her childhood’s sea, 

*Mid English graves a peaceful place she found 
*Neath the churchyard elm tree.”’ 


‘So, sundered wide, yet one in heart, they take 

Their quiet rest, till dawn that blessed hour, 

When life’s long-gathering result shall break 
Into immortal flower.’? 

Such, in brief, is the scheme of‘ Kilmahoe’’ 
—a scheme which perhaps hardly gives suffi- 
cient indication of the abundance of singu- 
larly graceful pictures with which it is filled. 
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Highland landscapes, however beautifully con- 
ceived and drawn, are too extensive to be re- 
produced in our pages; but whoever reads 
‘¢ Kilmahoe”’ for himself can hardly fail to 
recognize Mr. Shairp’s accuracy and force in 
painting the scenes he loves so well. Every 
sharp stroke of outline, every delicate touch 
of color, is given with the truth of a mind 
which has concentrated its imagination and 
its enjoyments upon the particular life and 
landscape of the Scotch hills. Mr. Shairp is 
well known, apart from his volume of High- 
land poems, as a man of wide and cultivated 
talents and sympathies ; but it is clear that 
the Highlands are his passion, as much as 
they ever were of the Scot whose heart was 
there in the old song. We should be sorry 
to trust Mr. Shairp in a foreign country 
within the hearing of ‘* Lochaber no more.” 
Even the Border airs affect him powerfully, 
if we may judge from a charming little song 
on the theme of ‘*The Bush aboon Tra- 
quair : ”’— 
** Will ye gang wi’ me and fare 
To the bush aboon Traquair? 
Owre the high Minchmuir we’ll up and awa’, 
This bonny summer noon, 
While the sun shines fair aboon, 
And ~ licht sklents saftly doun on holm and 
a’. 
‘* And what would ye do there, 
At the bush aboon Traquair? 
A lang driech road, ye had better let be, 
Save some auld skrunts 0’ birk 
I’ the hillside lirk, 
There’s nocht i’ the warld for man to see. 
*¢ But the blithe lilt o’ that air, 
* The Bush aboon Traquair,’ 
I need nae mair, it’s eneuch for me ; 
Owre my cradle its sweet chime 
Cam’ sughin’ trae auld time, 
Sae tide what may, I’ll awa’ and see. 


** And what saw ye there 
At the bush aboon Traquair? 
Or what did ye hear that was worth your heed? 
I heard the cushies croon 
Through the gowden afternoon, 
And the Quair burn singing doun to the Vale o’ 
Tweed. 


«¢ And birks saw I three or four, 
Wi’ gray moss bearded owre, . 
The last that are left o’ the birken shaw, 
Whar mony a simmer e’en 
Fond lovers did convene, 
Thae bonny, bonny gloamins that are lang awa’. 


** Frae mony a but and ben, 
By muirland, holm, and glen, 
They cam’ ane hour to spen’ on the greenwood 
sward ; 
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But lang hae lad an’ lass 
Been lying ’neth the grass, 
The green, green grass o’ Traquair kirkyard. 
‘* They were blest beyond compare, 
When they held their trysting there, 
Amang thae greenest hills shone on by the sun ; 
And then they wan a rest, 
The lownest and the best, 
Y Traquair kirkyard when a’ was dune. 
‘* Now the birks to dust may rot, 
Names 0’ luvers be forgot, : 
Nae lads and lasses there ony mair convene ; 
But the blithe lilt 0’ yon air 
Keeps the bush aboon Traquair, 
And _ the luve that ance was there, aye fresh and 
green.”’ 


In plain English, if there are any ‘‘ skrunts 
of birk ’’ or remnant of an old birchwood 
upon the moor over Traquair, which by an 
intelligent antiquarian may be plausibly iden- 
tified with the ‘* bush ’’ of the song, there is 
nothing to see there. Mr. Shairp’s descrip- 
tion will probably not persuade many less en- 
thusiastic pedegtrians to try the ‘+ lang driech 
road ’’ over the Minchmuir. Yet his senti- 
ments and his song are justified nevertheless. 
Even where the blithe lilt of the air is not 
known, its indefinitely mystical and musical 
title throws a halo of romance over the spot 
which it would be difficult to interpret in a 
truer or simpler form than that in which it is 
clothed in these lines. 

Mr. Laycock, as we said, takes his subjects 
from the life of crowded Lancashire towns ; 
and like Mr. Edwin Waugh, whose Lanca- 
shire songs are very similar in style and char- 
acter, he finds a sympathizing public among 
those of and for whom he writes. Lads and 
lasses do ‘‘ convene’’ in his pages, but they 
are the rough and wide-awake Lancashire lads 
and the sharp, neat-handed, busy Lancashire 
lasses, very different in their manners and 
their ideal of comfort from the frequenters 
of the bush aboon Traquair. The griefs of 
life are not the separations from the scenes 
or friends of childhood, but the difficulties of 
getting on through life at all. Nobody in 
Kilmahoe need have cared, except for the 
sake of humanity, if an internecine war had 
raged over half the continent of North Amer- 
ica for twenty years ; but the personages of 
Mr. Laycock’s rhymes are ‘‘ welly 0’ knock’d 
eawt 0’ tune”’ by the stoppage in the supply 
of the raw material for their looms. 


** Yon Yankees may think it rare fun, 
Kickin’ up sich a shindy o’ th’ globe, 
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Confound ’em, aw wish they’d get done, 
For they’d weary eawt th’ patience o’ Job!” 


are words which express the sentiments of a 
good many of his readers as they bungle among 
the unaccustomed fibre of middling Surats, or 
wait and starve without even Surats to fin- 
ger. The following lines are clearly drawn 
from the life :— 


** Confound it! aw ne’er were so woven afore, 
Mi back’s welly broken, mi fingers are sore ; 
Aw’ ve been starin’ an’ rootin’ among this Shurat, 
Till awm very near getten as bloint as a bat. 


‘¢ Every toime aw go in wi’ mi cuts to owd Joe, 

He gies mi a cursin’, an’ bates mi an’ 0 ; 

Aw’ve a warp i’ one loom wi’ boath selvedges 
marr’d 


An’ th’ other’s as bad for he’s drest it to’ hard. 


‘*Aw wish aw wur fur enuff off, eawt 0’ th’ road, 

For o’ weavin’ this rubbitch awm getten reet 
stowd ; 

Aw’ve nowt i’ this world to lie deawn on but 
straw, 

For aw’ ve only eight shillin’ this fortni’t to draw. 


‘* Neaw aw haven’t mi family under mi hat, 
Aw’ ve a woife an’ six childer to keep eawt 0’ that ; 
So awm rayther among it at present yo’ see, 

Iv ever a fellow wur puzzled, it’s me! 


**Mony a toime i’ mi’ loife aw’ve seen things 
lookin’ feaw, 

But never as awkard as what they are neaw ; 

Iv there isn’t some help for us factory folk soon, 

Aw’m sure we shall 0’ be knock’d reet eawt 0” 
tune. 


“Come give us 2 lift, yo’ ’at han owt to give, 

An’ help yo’re poor brothers an’ sisters to live ;, 

Be kind, an’ be tender to th’ needy an’ poor, 

An’ we’ll promise when th’ toimes mend we’ll ax 
yo” no moor.”’ 


The ‘‘ Sewing Class Song ”’ is a glimpse at 
the brighter side of the web :— 


** Come, lasses, let’s cheer up, an’ sing, it’s no 
use lookin’ sad, 

We'll mak’ eawr sewin’ choo’ to ring, an’ stitch 
away loike mad, 

We’ll try an’ mak’ th’ best job we con, 0’ owt we 
han to do, . 

We read an’ write, an’ spell an’ kest, while here 
at th’ sewin’ schoo’. 

Then, lasses, let’s cheer up, an’ sing, 

It’s no use lookin’ sad. 


‘¢ Ewar Queen, th’ Lord Mayor o’ London too, 
they send us lots 0” brass, 

An’ neaw, at welly every schoo’, we’ve got a sew- 
in’ class ; 

We’n superintendents, cutters ewart, an’ visitors 
an 05 

We’n parsons, cotton mesturs, too, come in to 
watch us sew. ‘ 

Then, lasses, etc. 
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**God bless these kind, good-natured folk, ’at 
sends us 0 this stuff, 

We conno tell ’em o we feel, nor thank ’em hawve 
enuff ; 

They help to find us meat an’ clooas, an’ eddica- 
shun, too, 

An’ what creawns 0’, they gi’en us wage for goin’ 
to th’ sewin’ schoo’. 

Then, lasses, etc.” 

Here are some stanzas from’e new form of 
the old contrast between Lazarus and Dives, 
written in a manly and good-natured tone, 
but without ostentatious magnanimity :— 


*‘ Tha’rt livin’ at thi country seat, 

Among o th’ gents an’ nobs ; 

Tha’s sarvant girls to cook thi meat, 
An’ do thi othi jobs. 

Awn lodgin’ here wi’ Bridget Yates, 
At th’ hut near th’ ceaw-lone well ; 

Aw mend mi stockin’s, pill th’ potates, 
An’ wesh mi shurts misel’. 


& If tha should dee, there’s lots o’ folk 
Would fret an’ cry no deawt ; 
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When aw shut up they’ll only joke, 
An’ say, ‘ He’s just gone eawt,— 

Well, never heed him, let him go, 
An’ find another port ; 

We’re never to a chap or two, 
We’n plenty moor 0’ th’ sort.’ ”” 


The moral is not a hope for the reversal of 
the relative positions of the two, merely for 
their being equalized in a future state :— 


“ Wi’ o eawr fauts forgiven, 
P’rhaps thee an’ me may meet again, 
An’ boath shake honds i’ heaven.”’ 


Throughout the volume there is nothing 
upwholesome or of questionable tendency. 
None of Mr. Laycock’s rhymes would irritate 
class-prejudice, or turn the thoughts of his 
readers to narrowness or bitterness. If their 
local popularity is genuine, it saysa good 
deal for the kindly and manly character of 
the Lancashire weaver. — 





THE BLIND EYE. 


The Marquis of Clanricarde called the attention 
of the government to the open recruiting for the 
army of the United States which was going on in 
Ireland. 

Lord Russell felt obliged to wait for some case in 
which proof was fortheoming.—House of Lords, 
*Twesday, March 1. 


** T pon’ see the signal,’’ Lord Nelson exclaimed, 

With his telescope glued to the eye that was 
maimed, 

** Let us close with the foe, follow hard-on their 


track, 
For I don’t see the signal that orders us back.”’ 
From his admiral’s mainmast it fluttered and 
flew 
Displayed to the glances of captain and crew ; 
But that sign of recall all unnoticed might fly, 
For the glass was put up to the hero’s blind eye. 


If an Englishman sells in the course of his trade 

A ship for which President Davis has paid, 

Twenty government spies the transaetion behold, 

And by twenty glib tongues to our rulers it’s 
told. 

All ** cause of offence ’’ they are keen to detect, 

Since Federal boasting bas had its effect, 

They will follow the trail of the dirtiest spy, 

And nothing is hid from Lord Russell’s lynx eye. 


**T see no recruiting,’’ Lord Russell replied, 
When to call his attention to Ireland they tried ; 





No, an old proverb tells us that no one can be 
So blind as the people who don’t want to see. 
And as peace with the North it’s expedient to 


keep, 
They may lead British subjects to slaughter like 
sheep, 
May send them by plague or by famine to die, 
For the glass is put up to Lord Russell’s blind 


eye. 
H. G. 


THE NAMELESS MONUMENT. 


A LEVEL stone that Time hath fretted, 
Bitten often, and ground away, 
Till now there is left but a dark, damp slab, 
To catch sometimes a wandering ray. 
No name, no effigy, date, or badge ; 
No smear of gilding, or bloom of paint ; 
No chevron, or fess, or shred of mail ; 
No mournful angel, or watchful saint. 


All, all gone! The pride and pomp, 
The dead man’s vanity, all defaced. 
Time, like a cruel, envious churl,? 
Both title and epitaph hath erased ; 
And now the poor corpse, abbot or knight, 
Martyr or king, hath a nameless tomb, 
A mere flat slab of refuse stone, 
To guard his bones till the day of doom. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE ROCK<CUT TEMPLES OF INDIA. 


From The Saturday Review. 

THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF INDIA.* 

Tus is a most beautiful book, and if its let- 
terpress were but equal, in elegance and schol- 
arship, to the perfection of Messrs. Clay’s 
typography and the interest of Major Gill’s 
photugraphs, there would be nothing left to 
be desired. But Mr. Fergusson must pardon 
us for remarking that his share of the work 
is disfigured by the frequent occurrenee of 
grammatical inaccuracies which might easily 
have been avoided. The volume contains more 
than seventy photographs, of which about a 
quarter are taken from the caves of Ellora, 
the remainder being devoted to the less known 
but still more curious caves of Ajunta. Each 
view has a brief explanatory description, and 
there is an introductory notice on the char- 
acteristics of Indian speluncar architecture. 
Mr. Fergusson had already published an es- 
say on the ** Rock-Cut Architecture of India,”’ 
embodying his own personal explorations of 
the Temples of Cuttack, those of Western In 
dia, and those of Mahavellipore, in the “Ma- 
dras Presidency. It was in consequence of 
this publication that Major Gill was appointed 
to copy the perishing frescoes of Ajunta—a 
ravine opening into the south side of the great 
vakey of the Tapty, near Assaye, in the Dec- 
can. A series of his drawings may he seen in 
the Indian Court of the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace. The stereoscopic views which are 
now given to the public have recently been 
sent home by that accomplished officer. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Fergusson gives 
an interesting sketch of the present state of 
our knowledge as to the religions of ancient 
India. He reminds us that the rock-cut tem- 
ples were a complete enigma until Prinsep’s 
discovery of a key to the Buddhist Inscriptions 
which abound through the northern parts of 
the peninsula of Hindostan. This led to the 
conclusion that Sakya Muni, the founder of 
Buddhism, must have lived between 628 and 
543 3B.c., but that his religion did not be- 
come established till about three centuries 
later. Hence we get an approximate date for 
the earliest rock-temples, which are undoubt- 
edly of Buddhist origin. It is supposed that 
the most ancient one as yet known to exist is 
what is called the ‘‘ Milkmaid’s Cave,” at 

*«“ The Rock-Cut Temples of India.” Illustrated 
by seventy-four photographs taken on the spot by 


Major Gill, Described by James Fergusson, F.R.S. 
M.R.A.S, London: Murray. 1864. ; 
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Behar, excavated about 200 3B.c., and that 
the latest is the Indra Subha at Ellora, which 
was finished in the twelfth century .of the 
Christian era. Of the whole series, that:at 
Ajunta—ranging from the first century B.C . 
to the tenth or eleventh a.p., and exhibiting 
every style of Buddhist art—is the most im- 
portantand instructive. Altogether, includ- 
ing the caves of Bebar and Cuttack, that at 
Karli, those at Ellova, Salsette, Elephanta, 
Juneer, and Mahavellipore, there are about 
one thousand rock-cut temples known to ex- 
ist in India, nine-tenths of which are Budd- 
hist, the remainder being either Brahmani- 
calor belonging to the Jaina religion. These 
excavations may almost be said to be the only 
surviving monuments of the arts or history 
of India during the centuries that preceded 
the Mahometan conquest. 

Mr. Fergusson points out with great truth 
that this excavated architecture is nothing 
but an imitation of buildings of a wooden 
construction. He adds, that the Lycian tombs 
in like manner are a reproduction in stone of 
a wooden method of building. 


‘*In both instances,’’ he says, ‘‘ it appears 
that it was the Greeks who taught the na- 
tives how to use the more permanent mate- 
rials. At all events, the earliest monuments 
we know in India, the /@ts of Asoka, are 
adorned with Greek ornaments evidently bor- 
rowed from the Bactrian Greeks of Central 
Asia, and in the earlier caves there is not one 
single form that suggests lithic architecture ; 
every form is essentially wooden, and fre- 
quently interchanging with wood itself.” 


Of the Buddhist excavations there are two 
elasses. The most numerous are the Viha- 
ras, or monasteries,—a kind of hermitages, 
with one or more cells for the cloistered in- 
mates; the others are Chaitya caves, or tem- 
ples used for purposes of worship. It has 
often been remarked that Buddhism, in its 
doctrines and its organization, is a kind 
of parody of Christianity. So it is in what 
may, perhaps, be called its ecclesiology. The 
ground-plans which Mr. Fergusson gives of 
these monasteries and temples might really 
be taken for those of Christian buildings. As 
a typical example we may take the great 
eave at Karli. Here there is a very long 
nave, exactly like a Christian basilica, ending 
in a circular apse, and having an ambulatory, 
or aisle, running all round, separated from 





the central part by a continuous range of col- 
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umns. At the west end—as we should say 
of a Christian church—is always a kind of 
atrium, from which three doors open into the 
nave and aisles of the interior. The sole 
light is admitted through a large window over 
the doors. The range of columns supports a 
continuous entablature, above which is a 
‘‘ triforium belt, not pierced but ornamented 
either by painting or sculpture.”’ The roof 
resembles a barrel-vault of stone, and—in all 
the earlier examples—ribs, resembling the 
rafters of a wooden framework, are generally 
excavated out of the solid rock. Still more 
curiously, the apse is occupied by a counter- 
_feit of the Christian altar and its baldachin. 
This is the‘‘ dagopa,”’ or stone-altar, ‘‘ a sim- 
ulated tomb, containing, or supposed to con- 
tain, a relic of Buddha, or of some of his 
saints.”” Over this is always a large super- 
structure, exactly like a tabernacle or bal- 
dachin, with a large image of Buddha, 
surmounted by an umbrella. An exquisite 
photograph of a Chaitya cave (No. 19) at 
Ajunta brings out this resemblance in a most 
startling manner. The picture might be 
taken for an interior view of a Lombardic or 
Sicilian basilica. Massive columns surround 
the apse, with their capitals carved in delicate 
imagery. Above the entablature runs a 
quasi-triforium, enriched with a series of alti- 
relievi in deeply sunken panels, the intersti- 
tial spaces being beautifully fretted. The 
barrel-vaulted roof, with its stone ribs, com- 
pletes the resemblance, while the towering 
‘* dagopa ’’—until its details are examined— 
might well pass muster for an altar. This 
photograph also shows, in the most beautiful 
manner, the admirable effect of the single 
window, which we mentioned above. The 
full glare of light is thrown on the ‘‘ dagopa,”’ 
the roof, the floor, and the surrounding am- 
bulatory being thrown into shadow of vary- 
ing intensity. The effects of these gradations 
of light are most exquisitely given in the sun- 
picture. We may quote Mr. Fergusson’s 
description :— 


*« The whole light being introduced through 
one great opening in the centre of the facade 
throws a brilliant light on the altar,—the 
— object,—and also on the triforium- 

It and the capitals of the pillars, being 
exactly where it is most wanted for artistic 
effect. The spectator himself stands in the 


shade. The light on the floor is subdued, 
and the roof and aisles fade into comparative 





gloom. It is, perhaps, the most artistic mode 
of lighting a building of this class that has 
ever been invented; certainly superior to 
anything that was done by the Romans, or 
during the Middle Ages. It might require 
the brilliant climate of India to admit of its 
application toany large hall; but for a small 
chapel, or room, the one great light behind 
and above the worshippers is the most per- 
fect arrangement which has yet been at- 
tempted.” 


As to the reason why the natives of India 
betook themselves in the first instance to 
hewing cells and temples out of the rock, 
Mr. Fergusson speculates that Asoka, who is 
known to have formed an alliance with Ptol- 
emy, may have borrowed the idea directly 
from Egypt. The caves of Behar are exca- 
vated in a hard granite, and those of Cuttack 
in a coarse sandstone. But the great facili- 
ties offered by the horizontally stratified trap- 
rocks of Western India conduced, no doubt, 
to the rapid multiplication of caves and tem- 
ples in that region. We are surprised that 
Mr. Fergusson has not insisted on the great 
advantages, in a tropical climate, of such ex- 
cavations, in which the temperature is always 
equable, and the air dry, and the fierceness 
of the sun’s rays excluded. Major Gill seems 
to have lived for nearly twenty years in one 
of these Ajunta caves, and to have found it 
a most agreeable residence. Itmight be well 
worth while to compare with these excava- 
tions the usual style of constructive archi- 
tecture in India. We should expect to find 
that thick walls and the fewest possible win- 
dows would be the chief characteristics of a 
building adapted to the peculiarities of a 
tropical climate. We believe that the most 
successful modern churches in British India 
have been designed on this principle, for 
which, indeed, the appropriate epithet of 
‘* speluncar ’’ architecture has been invented. 

The caves of Ajunta are situated in the 
outer sweep of a bend of the river, on a nar- 
row ledge, in the middle of the three plat- 
forms of trap-rock through which the ravine 
is pierced. They are almost contiguous ; the 
whole vertical surface of the rock being honey- 
combed with the verandahs of the ‘* Viharas,” 
or the entrance-porches and single windowe 
of the ** Chaitya caves." They must alwaye 
have been most difficult of access. The use 
of a thin coating of chunam, or cement, is 
very common in the interiors, and there are 
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innumerable remains of polychromatic deco- 
rations, chiefly formed of geometrical patterns 
and borders. When figures are introduced 
representing Buddhistic legends, it is re- 
marked that, while the men are of all shades 
of complexion, the women are always en- 
dowed with a European fairness. The sculp- 
tured ornaments are generally most delicate 
and graceful and elaborate. We may re- 
mark that some very characteristic specimens 
of early Indian sculpture are to be seen in 
the collection of the Architectural Museum 
at South Kensington. They weresent home, 
we believe, by Sir Bartle Frere, from the 
Punjab. Major Gill’s photographs would 
give the data for a complete treatise on Budd- 
hist architecture. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful, in its way, than the delicate fretwork 
which surrounds the massive fluted columns 
in parallel belts. The capitals, too, are gen- 
erally covered with minute sculptures in deep 
relief, and there are many friezes highly en- 
riched with sculptured ornaments. 

Of the Ellora caves, which are illustrated 
toward the close of this volume, the date and 
style and history are less easily understood. 
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They are thirty in number, of which ten are 
Buddhist, fourteen Brahmanical, and the rest 
doubtful. The only temple among them is 
called the Viswakarma. It is remarkable for 
a fine cloistral atrium before its entrance, and 
its earliest possible date is supposed to be the 
seventh or eighth century. In some of these, 
of later date and Brahmanical origin, the 
original idea of a mere excavated interior has 
been departed from ; and, by an absurd anom- 
aly, after the interior was finished, the sur- 
rounding rock has been hewn out 60 as to 
represent the exterior of a non-speluncar tem- 
ple. The Kylas Temple at Ellora, which is 
of comparatively late date, and is supposed 
to be the most curious Brahmanical excava- 
tion in existence, is largely illustrated, with 
a ground-plan as well as numerous stereo- 
scopes. We have said enough to show the 
extraordinary value of this volume. The 
photographs alone, apart from their historical 
and artistic importance, are perfectly charm- 
ing from the picturesqueness of their sub- 
ject and the fine effects of light and shade 
which form a chief merit of speluncar archi- 
tecture. 





The Gospel in Ezekiel. By Thomas Guthrie, 
aa Fortieth Thousand. Adam and Charles 
ack. 


Tue leading idea of these sermons—that the 
thirty-sixth chapter of Ezekiel, verses 16 to 27, 
present an epitome or outline of the Gospel—is 
certainly a little fanciful, though not, we think, 
unfairly so; and the great success which the 
volume has met with is no more than is merited 
by the eloquence with which it sets forth the car- 
dinal doctrines of Scotch theology. This issue 
consists of a neat, handy duodecimo, very clearly 
and handsomely printed. 


. 


Tus announcement is going about among our 
contemporaries: **A new volume of poems by 
Mr. Robert Browning is in the press. We hope 
they may be more intelligible than his ‘ Men and 
Women,’ and that, as years go on, he may not, 
like Turner, become more and more hazy.’’ Is 
it not lamentable that this should be the sort of 


public expression respecting one of the great- 
est and most original poets of our time, the very 
notion of a work from whom ought to be a pros- 





pect of delight? There are rumors also of a new 
volume from Mr. Tennyson as soon forthcoming. 
—Reader. 


Messrs. Hurst anp Briackerr will publish 
on the 4th of March a cheap edition of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s ‘‘ Life of the Rev. Edward Irving ’’ com- 
plete in one volume ; a cheaper edition of ** The 
Memoirs of Queen Hortense, Mother of Napoleon 
III.,’’ in one volume, will be issued immediately 
by them. 


Notwitustanpine the constant anathemas 
hurled from all the Hungarian pulpits against 
Renan’s book, no less than three different trans- 
lations in Magyar are circulating in many edi- 
tions throughout the length and the breadth of 
Hungary. Nor is the anti-Renan literature neg- 
lected. Pesth, Pressburg, Gross-Wardein, and 
other cities have produced special refutations of 
the work, independently of those which have been 
translated from the French, like the one of Mgr. 
Parisiis, Bishop of Arras, and others.—Reader. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF GALILEO. 
To the Editor of the Reader. 
Pisa, Feb. 18th, 1864. 

Smr,—We seem all just now to be proceed- 
ing on some idea like that of the old Egyp- 
tians, that souls return to take possession of 
their mummies after three thousand years. 
Only after three hundred, however, we con- 
ceive great men to have the privilege of revi- 
val. While you in England are debating 
hhow to celebrate the Terceritenary of Shak- 
speare, we are here in Pisa doing our utmost 
to honor the three hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of him who 


** Descried new worlds 
At evening from the top of Fiesole.”* 


“‘ Galileo Galilei!’ has been the curious street 
ery echoed for days past through the quiet 
old town by the hawkers of broadsheets ; and 
this morning seven rounds of artillery at ear- 
liest dawn startled the slumbering Pisans 
from their dreams. The sun, who has been 
chary of his smiles of late, shone out for a few 
hours, as he was in courtesy bound to do, in 
honor of the sage who underwent the torture 
to give him his proper place in the universe ; 
and very soon the windows of the Lung’ Arno 
effloresced, after the manner of Italian houses, 
with hangings—blue, red, crimson, and 
green,—while banners of the bright tricolor 
waved from every available bridge and balcony. 
With the broad swollen Arno below, and the 
Pisan mountains tipped with snow for a 
background, and crowds of men and women 
in gala array from Leghorn and Florence 
thronging the streets, the scene was gay and 
pretty in no common degree. 

The first centre of attraction was the little 
church of San Andrea in Fortezza, where 
Galileo was baptized. Over the door was 
the inscription :— 

‘Grazie immortali 
Al Supremo Datore d’ ogni bene 
perché in questo giorno 
or sono tre secoli 
il natale 
Di Galileo Galilei 
illustro Pisa 
d’ insperata chiarissimo luce.”? 
(Immortal thanks to the Supreme Giver of all 
Good that on this day, three centuries ago, the 
birth of Galileo Galilei illumined Pisa with un- 
hoped-for and resplendent light.) 


To this church the prefect, with all the mag- 
istrates, professors, etc., of the city, repaired 
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in fall state to hear a Fe Deum. It is said 
that it was a fortunate circumstance that the 
baptism of Galileo in this little chapel afforded 
such good reason for fixing on it as the scene 
of the good prefect’s very just thankegiving, 
for, had he desired to celebrate it in the 
Duomo, the Archbisop of Pisa would by no 
means have given his consent, much less his 
presence, to such aservice. Be this as it may, 
the good feeling of such an act is surely 
worthy of remark. My knowledge of modern 
history is small enough to leave me at a loss 
to remember another occasion wherein St. 
Ambrose’s grand old hymn, so often raised 
for bloody battles or the coronation of worth- 
less despots, has been used to thank the 
‘Giver of all Good” for illuminating the 
world by sending into it a greatly-gifted soul 
to dispel the darkness of ignorance and super- 
stition! Will any one think of thanking 
God for Shakespeare? Close to the little 
chapel of San Andrea is the house wherein 
Galileo was born. It consists of a range of 
chambers, of no great pretensions, surmount- 
ing offices, and apparently forming part of the 
great ‘‘ fortezza ’’ containing the palace and 
gardens of the Scota family, whose present 
representative (an old countess of eighty) be- 
queathes her estate to the Corsini of Florence, 
The room in which Galileo was born is a large 
square one, with rudely-built walls and a 
single window. The furniture is modern. 
Beneath the room is (and probably always 
was) astable. Over the door of the house is a 
white marble slab, lately erected, bearing the 
inscription, ‘* Qui nacque Galileo Galilei, 
Febb. 18, 1564.” 

The Te Deum being over, the next affair 
wasa great public dinner at two o’clock ; then 
speechifying at the university, then a boat- 
race on the Arno, then illuminations, a con- 
cert, and a ball—assuredly enough amuse- 
ments for our day’s festival! The illumina- 
tions were beautiful, the broad winding river 
reflecting the thousands of lights in the pal- 
aces on either side, and the four fine obelisks 
of lamps erected at each end of the principal 
bridge. The Leaning Tower was, of course, 
the chief object; and those who have never 
seen Pisan Luminara would, I think, find it 
difficult to imagine how beautiful this strange 
building can become. The six lower stories 
are each syrrounded by a fringe of fire, while, 
behind each tier of columns, large stars of 
lamps are placed so a8 to produce the effect 
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of the whole being actually transparent. 
Round the summit there is another crown of 
glory. The sky this evening was cloudy, 
with a half-moon only occasionally breaking 
forth ; and the appearance of the tower thus: 
beheld was indescribably lovely, like nothing 
I have ever seen before. Least of all did it 
resemble a solid edifice reared by human 
hands, from whose summit three centuries 
ago the great philosopher performed his: ex- 
periment of the velocity of falling bodies. A 
fragile lamp of white paper, to be over- 
thrown by a breath, seemed more like its’ 
substance—so exquisitely delicate and trans- 
parent. 

On the whole, the festival has been very 
successful. ‘*'The Starry Galileo”? might 


have found some compensation for his ‘* woes"’ 
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in receiving all the honors his native city 
could offer to the day of his birth. Nor is 
_ the celebration of such an anniversary with- 
out serious interest. The Pisans are per- 
fectly aware of the meaning of their act, and: 
that they have been holding a festival to 
commemorate the victory of Science over Su- 
perstition, of Truth over all the power which: 
the church couid bring to crush and silence 
it. The archbishop’s palace, standing black 
and unilluminated beside the blazing Cam- 
panile, witness: of Galileo’s experiment, was 
like an allegory of the war between Darkness 
and Light, and among the gay voices of the 
! people more than once I caught the phrase— 
ominous to ecclesiastical ears—‘* San Gal- 
‘leo! ”” F. P. C. 





The Name of Jesus, and Other Verses for the 
Sick and Lonely. By “*C.M.N.’’ Third 
edition. Mackintosh, and J. H. Parker, Strand, 
18638. : 


THE newspapers which are called religious are 
generally allowed to take exclusive cognizance of 
poems bearing such a title as this. It ought not 
to be so. When the poetry is insincere, the 
writer should not be left to party flatterers, who 
will cultivate the falsehood and check the good 
which may lie beneath it ; when the poetry is 
genuine and graceful, when it expresses strong 
convictions, and deep human experience, it should 
be claimed as public property; no technical 
monopoly should be telerated; These poems 
for the sick and lonely are, beyond all question, 
of the latter class. ‘They do not owe their three 
editions to any mere phraseology, far rather to 
the sympathy which they must have excited in 
sufferers sated with phraseology, and eager for 
some fellowship with a living spirit. There are 
passages in them to which we might take’ excep- 
tion ; but, on the whole, they: are remarkable for 
grace in those two senses which ought not to be 
separated, and the union of which must consti- 
tute the real charm of Christian poetry. The 
verses which have been: added: to this edition in- 
dicate a growth in the author’s powers of expres- 
sion, ‘* He laid His hand upon me,”’ ** Upbraideth 
not,’ *‘The Love of God,’’ ** The Cross,’’ and 
especially those on: ** Thou remainest,’’ are re- 
fined compositions, and, we need scarcely say, 
not less true expressions of the heart or less con- 
solatory for being so The book has been, and 
Will be, we doubt not, #treasure'to many of those 
for whom it was writtem, smd’ there is no reason 


why it should not awaken in the healthy and-the 
social that Heim-weh which spoils no lower en- 
joyment, though it craves for an infinite rest.— 
Spectator. 


Diep at Hampstead, on the 29th of January, at 
the age of 81, Miss Lucy Aikin, known not only 
as an authoress herself, but also as one of a family 
noted in British authorship. She was the daugh- 
ter of that Dr. John Aikin, and niece of that 
Miss. Aikin, afterwards Mrs. Barbauld, whose 
joint work, ‘* Evenings at Home,”” is still so pop- 
ular, and’ some of whose separate productions are 
also remembered and read. Dr. Aikin died im 
1822, aged 75, and Mrs. Barbauld in 1825, aged 
81. Ason of Dr. Aikin, Dr. Arthur Aikin, dis- 
tinguished as a chemist and geologist, died in 
1854, at the same age of 81—his sister Lucy 
having survived him just ten years. Luc 
Aikin’s last published work was a-** Life of Ad~ 
dison,’’ which appeared some twenty years ago. 


Tey are many who will still hear with re- 
gret of the death of Miss Adelaide Preeter, the 
daughter of Mr. Bryan Waller Procter (Barry. 
Cornwall), and herself already of distinct rank 
among our poets by her publications of late 
years. Her lyrics had a cast of their own, and 
seem to have set the example of astyle in which: 
other lady-poets have followed. A large circle. 
of friends much attached to Miss Procter and to 
her family have been prepared for some time for 
the sad event of her loss; 
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From The Reader. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON THE NEGRO. 


Up to this moment, Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen, I have treated of this question of the 
differences between the various modifications 
of the human specics as if it were a matter of 
pure science. But you must have felt, as I 
have felt, that there loomed behind this veil 
of abstract argumentation the shadow of the 
‘* irrepressible negro ”’ and of that great prob- 
lem which is being fought out on the other 
side of the Atlantic. I have no desire, and, 
indeed, no right, to discuss the vast and diffi- 
cult question of slavery here ; but, to set my- 
self free from the suspicion of unreasoning 
partisanship, I may be permitted to say this 
much: that I am unable to understand how 
any man of warm heart can fail to sympathize 
with the indomitable courage, the warlike 
skill, the self-denying persistence of the South- 
erner ; while I can as little comprehend how 
any man of clear head can doubt that the 
South is playing a losing game, and that the 
North is justified in any expenditure of blood, 
or of money, which shall eradicate a system 
hopelessly inconsistent with the moral eleva- 
tion, the political freedom, or the economical 
progress of the American people. As a man 
of science, however, my concern is not with 
the merits or demerits of slavery, but with the 
Acientific arguments by which both sides have 
striven to support their cause. 

The fanatical abolitionists do not scruple 
to affirm that the negro is the equal of the 
white man,—nay, some go so far as to tell us 
that the American stock would be the better 
for the infusion of a little black blood ; while 
the milder sort maintain, at least, the indefi- 
nite modifiability of the negro, urge that he 
is capable of being improved into such equal- 
ity, or something like it, and therefore con- 
clude that the attempt to improve him is a 
great duty. The two former propositions are 
so hopelessly absurd as to be unworthy of se- 
rious discussion. The third is fairly open to 
discussion ; but anything like good evidence 


to a scientific body of this country which has 
recently been published,* and has, I doubt 
not, been read by many as an authoritative 
expression of the results of scientific investi- 
gation: and you shall judge for yourselves 
whether it does or does not merit the stigma 
of public condemnation, which I think it my 
duty to take this opportunity of affixing to 
it :— 

‘The skeleton of the negro can never be 
placed upright. There is always a slight 
angle in the leg,a greater in the thigh bones, 
and still more in the body, until in some in- 
stances it curves backwards.’’ 

‘¢ The blood is vastly dissimilar—the mole- 
cular movement within the discs differs in 
every respect, and, when tried with a solu- 
tion of potass, the protrusions from the cell- 
walls take every intermediate form, reverting 
with great rapidity to the normal condition.” 

‘¢The hair is very peculiar,—three hairs, 
springing from different orifices, will unite 
into one.”’ 

Many among you are histologists, and will 
appreciate the value and practical applicabil- 
ity of the test of species described in the two 
last paragraphs I have cited. A male negro 
skeleton is before you, and all can see how 
far it is or is not capable of the erect posture : 
and yet the author of the address in question 
can write thus :— 

‘* The above intelligent remarks, although 
they contain nothing new, are chiefly valu- 
able from the fact that ladies in the Confed- 
erate States seem to be better informed on the 
subject than many men of science in this 
country ’’!! 

This quotation is from the preface ; gems 
of a purer water are to be found in the body 
of the address: ‘‘ Vrolik has asserted that 
the pelvis of the male negro bears a great 
resemblance to that of the lower mamma- 
lia.”’ 

Vrolik was far too truthful a man and too 
good an anatomist to say anything of the kind. 
What he really says in speaking of the male 





of its truth seems to me to be a-wanting ; 
while, if it be true, the conclusion drawn 
from it is not indisputable. But I must 
freely admit that the aberrations from scien- 
tific fact, or fair speculation, on the anti-slav- 
ery side are as nothing compared with the 
preposterous ignorance, exaggeration, and 
misstatement in which the slaveholding inter- 
est indulges. I hold in my hand an address 


‘negro is: ‘* The pelvis also presents many 
‘indications of the greater animality of the 
/negroes ;”? and, further: ‘* Had this pelvis 


| been taken from a wild beast, its substance 


| could not have been denser, nor its bones 
| stronger.”’ 


; *These remarks refer to a paper entitled “The 
, Negro’s Place in Nature,” by James Hunt, Ph.D., 
| President of the Anthropological Society of London, 
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Again, the author of the address affirms 
that in the negro, ‘* The pia mater contains 
brown spots, which are never found in the 
brain of a European.” This is in the teeth 
of M. Gubler’s paper, published in the me- 
moirs of the French Anthropological Society 
three years ago, and distinctly proving the 
existence of a similar coloration in Europeans 
of dark complexion. ‘* Not only,"’ says this 
writer, ‘* does the brain, enveloped in its mem- 
branes, present a bistre tint, but a layer of 
black matter, altogether comparable to that 
of the negro, covers the pons varolii, the me- 
dulla oblongata, and some other parts of the 
nervous centres.’” What makes the matter 
worse is, that M. Gubler’s paper is mentioned 
in a note of the address to which I refer, as 
if it confirmed, instead of diametrically con- 
tradicting, the statement in the text. 

Again we are told: ‘‘ The inferior molars 
sometimes present in the negro race five tu- 
bercles; and ttris anomaly is sporadically 
found in other races. It has been noticed in 
the European and the Esquimaux, but is af- 
firmed by my friend Mr. Carter Blake to be 
more frequent in the negro and Australian 
than any other race.”* 

Truly, this is a notable discovery. We 
shall hear next that the scapula and the fe- 
mur are ‘‘ more frequent in the negro and 
Australian than any other race.”? In m 


previous lecture, when speaking of the denti- 
tion of man, I demonstrated to you the ele- 
mentary fact, of which, up to this time, I did 
not imagine the merest tyro could be igno- 
rant, that the lower molars of man are always 
typically five tubercled-; the hindermost alone, 
from its imperfect development, occasionally 
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breaking the rule. A normal human lower 
jaw, with the first and second molar devoid of 
five tubercles, would be a rare and interesting 
anomaly. 

But the author of the address is far sur- 
passed by an American writer, whom he 
quotes apparently with entire approbation : 
‘¢'The negro,’’ says this wonderful ‘ An- 
thropologist,’’ ** is incapable of an erect and 
direct perpendicular posture. The general 
structure of his limbs, the form of the pelvis, 
the: spine, the way the head is set on the 
shoulders,—in short, the tout ensemble of the 
anatomical formation forbids an erect posi- 
tion.” 

I need only refer you to the excellent cast 
of a negro*in our museum to enable you to 
judge of the veraciousness of this statement. 

othing, indeed, can surpass its scandalous 
absurdity, except the reasoning by which it 
is supported. ‘* With the broad forehead 
and small cerebellum of the white man, it is 

rfectly obvious that the negro would no 
sane ssess a centre of gravity! ”’ 

This brief paragraph contains the most re- 
markable result of a modification of anatomi- 
cal structure I have ever heard of. And the 
faculty for evolving nonsense displayed by its 
author will prepare you for my final citation, 
which I forbear to characterize, because the 
only appropriate phraseology would not be 
becoming for me to utter or you to hear. 
‘Thus, an anatomist, with the negro and 
ourang-outang before him, after a careful 


y | comparison, would say, perhaps, that Nature 


herself had been puzzled where to place them, 
and had finally compromised the matter by 
giving them an exactly equal inclination to 
the form and attitude of each other.’’ And 
this is put before the unsuspecting public, 
without comment or qualification, as the ver- 
dict of science touching ‘‘ The Negro’s Place 
in Nature!” 











_ Or French works on political and other ques- 
tions of the day we have: ‘La Civilisation 
Universelle, Union des Peuples, des Pontifes, et 
des Rois: Congrés Permanent ;’’ ‘* Recueil com- 
plet des Traités, Conventions, Capitulations, ét 
autres Actes diplomatiques de tous les Etats de 
l'Amérique latine compris entre le golf de Mex- 
ique et le cap de Horn, depuis l’année 1493 
jusqu’a nos jours, précédé d’un Mémoire sur 
l'état actuel de l’Amérique, ete., par C. Calvo,’’ 
vols. 2—6 ; ** L’Espagne en 1863, par E. Du- 
rand ;’’ **Le Conflit dano-allemand jugé- par 
Vhistoire, par E. Grégoire ;*’ ‘ Les Cachots du 
Pape, par J. B. C. Paya’? ** Les Etats Confé- 
dérés et V’Esclavage, par F. W. Sargent ;” 





“ Lettre a MM. les Rédacteurs des journaux pol- 






itiques, par un Polonais (General Zamoyski) ; ’’ 
‘¢M. E. Renan trahissant le Christ par un Ro- 
man, par l’Abbé H. J. Crelier.’’—Reader. 

Earty in March Messrs. T. and T. Clark of 
Edinburg: are to publish Vols. 1 to 8 of ‘*The 
Life of the Lord Jesus Christ : a Complete Criti- 
cal Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Con- 
nection of the Gospels : Translated from the Ger- 
man of J. P. Lange, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Bonn ; and edited, with Addi- 
tional Notes, by the Rev. Marcus Dods, A.M.’’ 
The work, which is to be in six volumes, aims at 
refuting the views of recent negative criticism, 
and at substituting a consistent and positive his- 
tory for them. - 
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“Whose heart was breaking for a little love.”— 
E. B. Browning. 


Downstairs with friends I laugh, I sport and 
jest : 
But in my solitary room above 
I turn my face in silence to the wall ; 
My heart is breaking for a little love. 
Though winter frosts are done, 
And birds mate one by one, 
And leaves pee) out, for springtide is begun. 


I feel no spring, while spring is bursting forth ; 
I find no nest, while nests are-in the grove ; 
Woe’s me for mine own heart that dwells alone, 
My heart that breaketh for a little love. 
Whilst golden in the sun . 
Rivulets rise and run, 
Whilst lilies bud, for springtide is begun. 


All love, are loved, save only I ; their hearts 
, Beat warm with love and joy, beat full there- 
of : 
They cannot guess, whose hearts are filled indeed, 
My heart is breaking for a little love. 

Whilst bechives wake and whirr, 
And rabbit thins his fur, 

In living spring that sets the world astir. 


I deck myself with silks and jewelry, 
I plume myself as any mated dove : 
They praise my rustling show, and never think 
My heart is breaking for a little love. 
While sprouts green lavender 
With rovemary and myrrh, 
For in quick spring the sap is all astir. 


Perhaps some saints in glory guess the truth, 
Perhaps some angels read it as they move, 
And cry one to another piteously, 
Her heart is breaking for a little love. 
Though other things have birth, 
They leap and sing for mirth, 
When springtime wakes and clothes and feeds the 
earth. 


Yet saith a saint, Take patience for thy hurt ; 
Yet saith an angel, Wait, for thou shalt. prove 
True best is last, true life is born of death, 
O thou heart, broken for a little love. 
Then love shall fill thy girth, 
And love make fit thy dearth, 
When new spring builds new heaven and clean 
new earth. 
Caristina G. Rosserri. 
Victoria Magazine. 


WAITING FOR THE SPRING, 


As breezes stir the morning, 
A silence reigns in air ; 

Steel blue the heavens above me, 
Moveless the trees and bare: 





FOR THE SPRING. 


Yet unto me the stillness 
This burden seems to bring,— 
‘* Patience ! the earth is waiting,— 
Waiting for the spring,”’ 


Strong ash, and sturdy chestnut, 
Rough oak, and poplar high, 
Stretch out their sapless branches 
Against the wintry sky. 

Even the guilty aspen 
Hath ceased her quivering, 

As though she, too, were waiting, 
Waiting for the spring. 


I strain mine ears to listen, 
If haply where I stand, 

But one stray note of music 
May sound in all the land. 

** Why art thou mute, 0 blackbird? 

0 thrush, why dost not sing ?’? 

Ah! surely ‘they are waiting, 
Waiting for the spring. 


O heart ! thy days are darksome : 
O heart ! thy nights are drear ; 
But soon shall streams of sunshine 
Proclaim the turning year. 
Soon shall the trees be leafy, 
Soon every bird shall sing ; 
Like them, be silent, waiting,— 
Waiting for the spring. 
—Once a Week. 


SERIOUS FIGHTING OR NONE, 


My Christian friends, I trust it is our firm deter- 
mination 

Never to go to war on sentimental provocation ; 

But meekly to endure all taunts and insults and 
offences, 

Which break no bones, no money cost, or less 
than war’s expenses. 


And if we are compelled to fight by some act of 
hostility 

More = than a trial of our patience and 

umi 

Since fight we aed, T do hope we shall fight de- 
termined, steadil Ys 

Pence to restore that they who broke shall not 
again break readily. 


Vengeance, my friends, we couldn’t think of tak- 
ing, as essors, 

But execution we may do, to terrify aggressors ; 

Forced to: wage'war, oh, let us, then, wage it ag 
if we meant it ! 


Not evil'to return, but make our enemies repent 
it. 
—Punck, 


SO A OS Lo 





